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T MAY mean little to you 
that into millions of boxes 


like these, there will be tucked a 
steady stream of messages about 


Oliver farm equipment during 1938. 


But it can mean much to you that 


hundreds, in many cases thousands, 


of these boxes receive the mail for 
farms in your territory. 

This is a part of the effort which 
Oliver makes to aid its dealers in 
spreading to worthwhile farmers 
the news about Oliver equipment. 


It helps Oliver dealers to make 


more sales at a profit and a profit- 
able business in your community 
should be a source of income to you. 

Not “‘how big” but “how good”’ 
is the dominant idea behind Oliver 
production and Oliver sales. It is a 
lively, friendly organization which 
is going places and doing things. 


We urge you 


profitable outlet for part of your 
funds. Or, if there is no Oliver dealer 
in your locality as yet, we invite 
you to recommend to us alert, ag- 
gressive men who might be inter- 
ested, so that an early start on a 
mutually profitable connection in 


1938 can be made. 





to work with the 
Oliver dealer in 
your community 
He can provide 


you with a sound, 





OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 






































LETTERS 


The Story of a Bank 


Sirs: I thought you might be interested 
in the two photographs of our bank, and 
in the comparative statements of condi- 
tion for 1874, 1907, and 1937. 

The photos show the first interior of our 
bank, the picture taken in 1905 as it 
looked then, and as it looks now just after 
having been remodeled. 

The first statement of condition, for 
December 12, 1874, lists deposits at $55,- 
900, loans at $35,900, and cash at $7,000. 
By July 27, 1907 these figures had changed 














to deposits of $709,800, loans and discounts 
of $808,300 and cash of $62,000. By 
August 21, this year, the figures had further 
changed to deposits of $1,703,000, loans 
and discounts of $802,900, and cash and 
exchange of $941,600. 

From the beginning to the present, the 
history and growth of the Wood & Huston 
Bank are interwoven with those of Mar- 
shall, and surrounding counties in Missouri. 
The bank has always made it a policy to 
—— any movement for the upbuilding 
of the community. 

J. P. Huston, Cashier, 
Wood & Huston Bank, 
Marshall, Missouri 


° ¢ 


Coming Neat Issue 


Sirs: Several banks in Indianapolis 
have recently developed auto deposit 
windows for the convenience of their cus- 
tomers. The purpose of these deposit 
windows, of course, is to meet the increas- 
ing traffic congestion on busy city streets 
and the problem of parking. 

One bank here, as an example, cut 
through a deposit window to the alley at 
the rear of the bank’s quarters. Motorists 
can drive through the alley to the window, 
turn in their deposits and be on their wa 
without leaving their cars or shutting oft 
the motors. 

I understand that banks in a number 
of other cities are working out similar 
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ideas, and | think what they are doing 
would make an unusually interesting sub- 
ject for an article. 

JOHN FARNHAM, 


Brazil, Indiana 


Rural Hospital Fund 


Sirs: Our experience in establishing 
hospitals in mal communities over the 
last ten years leads us to believe that your 
readers may be actively interested in our 
work, our belief being founded on the fact 
that they have been prominent in pro- 
moting the local hospital projects in which 
we have co-operated, later serving on their 
administrative boards. 

The North Mississippi Community Hos- 
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seme at Tupelo, Mississippi, is the eighth 
ospital to be built with the aid of the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York, which 
is now undertaking to provide one new 
hospital each year for a predominantly rural 
community which will, agree to meet its 
share of costs and to run the institution 
in accordance with accepted standards. 
The fund furnishes plans and supervision 
for construction, and not less than $200,000 
as a contribution toward capital costs. 
Hospitals founded under this program 
are now operating in Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee; Farmville, Virginia; Glasgow, Ken- 


tucky; Farmington, Maine; Wauseon, 
Ohio; Beloit, Kansas; and Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 


H. J. SourHMayp, 
Director, The Commonwealth Fund, 
11 East 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








SHORT AND MEDIUM TERM 


Municipal Bonds 


Suitable for Bank Investment 





ISSUE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Relief 2.70s 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, IOWA 
Primary Road 2\s 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Refunding-Unlimited Tax 24s 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Refunding-Limited Tax 2%s 


FREEPORT,N. Y. 
Water 2%s, Series D 

GREENBURGH, N. Y. 
Various 2.70s 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY, IOWA 


Primary Road 24s 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Gas Plant Revenue 4s 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

General Imp. and City Hospital 4s 
MARYLAND, STATE OF 

2% % Certificates of Indebtedness 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sewage Disposal System 2.20s 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY, WIS. 


Court House and Jail 2s 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Refunding 24s 





Prices and descriptive circulars upon request. 


Ask for Bond List BC-Y7. 


MATURITY 
4-15-1941 


5-1-1949-50 (Opt. 5-1-1943) 
9-1-1943-49; 51-52 
9-1-1945-46; 48-50 

8-1-1946-47; 52 

5-1-1943-45; 47 

5-1-1949-50 (Opt. 5-1-1943) 
6-1-1940; 42-46; 52 

7-1L and 10-1-1940-47; 51 
6-15 and 8-15-1945-48; 50-52 
12-1-1943-45; 47; 51-52 
5-1-1943-45 


12-1-1948-49; 51-52 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


* NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
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Consumer Banking 


Strs: Weare sending you a reprint of 
the address of Arthur W. Newton, Vice- 
president, First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, on the subject, ““A Com- 
mercial Banker Looks at Consumer Bank- 
ing.” This address was delivered at our 
recent annual convention at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

We have a supply of these reprints on 
hand and will be ea to send copies to any 
interested bankers. 

JOSEPH E. BIRNIE, 

Executive Secretary, 
Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
800 East Main Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 


° 7 


National Forum Week 


Sirs: This year the week of November 
15th-20th has been designed as the period 
for formal commencement of Forum 
activities by the American Institute of 
Banking. All chapters of the institute 
throughout the country are expected to 
observe this week by holding a forum 
meeting on a subject or subjects of their 
choice. 

The forum has long been recognized 
and sponsored by the American Institute 
of Banking as a part of its educational 
program. 

Earu L. Ouiver, Chairman, 

National Forum Committee, 
American Institute of Banking, 
New York, N. Y 


° ° 


Officers of Bank Women 


Sirs: At the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Bank Women held during 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention at 
Boston, Massachusetts, October 8th to 
12th, the following officers were elected 
and inducted at the Annual Dinner on 
October 12th: President: Anne Houstoun 
Sadler, The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York. Vice-president: Mabel 
1). Robson, First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Recording Secretary: Lillian M. 
Russ, Troy Trust Company, Troy, New 
York. Corresponding Secretary: Mabel 
F. Thompson, Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York. Treasurer: Mary E. Gillen, 
The Chase National Bank of New York. 


Each division is presided over by a 
Regional Vice-president, to which office 


the following were elected: 


New England: Ethel T. Gammons, New- 
ton Trust Company, West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Middle-Atlantic: 
The National City 
New York City. 


Catherine S. Pepper, 
Bank of New York, 


Southern: Harriet McSwean, City 
National Bank, Selma, Alabama. 
Mid-West: Mary L. Bridwell, lowa- 


Des Moines National Bank & Trust Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Lake: Gertrude M. Jacobs, Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
South-West: Leota Branum, Mercantile 
National Bank at Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 
Western: Mildred Roberts, Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
North-West: Bertha P. Singer, 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 
CATHARINE OLNEY, Chairman, 
Convention Publicity, 
Association of Bank Women, 
Worcester County Trust Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


First 
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In the TREND of BANKING 











Tom K. Smith 
Presides and Commemorates 


On Monday, October 11, the American 
Bankers Association, over whfch Tom K. 
Smith had presided for the past year, 
opened its 63rd annual convention. me 
four thousand delegates were in attendance, 
and followed the meetings to the end with 
consuming interest. The convention itself 
(see pages 16 and 17) marked the close of a 
successful year for the association. Under 
President Smith it had consolidated its 
position and could boast of progress in 
many directions. It had, among other 
things, showed a net gain of 521 new 
members, the largest in 16 years, to 
represent a total of 13,009 banks, or 72.98 
of all in the country. 

On Monday, October 18, one week later, 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of Saint 
Louis, over which Tom K. Smith presides, 
commemorated its ninetieth anniversary. 





A. B. A. Registration 


Tom K. Smith’s bank, so far as officers 
have been able to ascertain, is the oldest 
west of the Mississippi River. Throughout 
its history it has maintained one name, 
one identity, and has never merged or 
conediinened with any other bank. In 
celebration, the bank displayed its first 
——— register, its first ledgers, and 
other documents of historic interest, wel- 
comed the public and customers to its 
anniversary. 


Research by 
Reserve City Bankers 


Completion of plans to initiate an 
impartial and scientific study of American 
banking, credit and other financial prob- 
lems, was announced late in September by 
Robert Strickland, Atlanta, president of 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 

*“‘Among the problems which have been 
suggested for research study,” says Mr. 
Strickland, “‘are: 1. Changes in the capital 
requirements of business, the future of 
commercial loans, and the demand for 
short-term capital loans. 2. The invest- 
ment problem of banks and other financial 
institutions. 3. The significance of time 
deposits in commercial banks. 4. Con- 
sumer credit and installment financing— 
how may they be best related to our in- 
dustrial and financial life. 5. Real estate 
mortgage financing—its place in the bank- 
ing structure.” 

A board of trustees has been appointed 
to put the plan into operation. It is com- 
posed of Winthrop W. Aldrich, New York 
City; Carl W. Allendoerfer, Kansas City; 
Edward E. Brown, Chicago; S. Sloan Colt, 
New York City; Edward Elliott, Los 
Angeles; James R. Leavell, Chicago; 





Charles E. Spencer, Boston; Robert Strick- 
land, Atlanta; and Lyman E. Wakefield, 
Minneapolis. 


Building 
and Loan Convention 


A uniform real estate mortgage and fore- 
closure law for the several states to 
encourage liberal home financing was urged 
at the convention of the United States 
Building and Loan League convention in 


Los Angeles early in October by Horace 
Russell, general counsel for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

“A better foreclosure situation results 
in more liberal practices in financing 
homes,” said Mr. Russell. “In England, 
meee are very quickly foreclosed at 
nominal cost and yet we find no substantial 
injustice is done to home mortgage bor- 
rowers, and some of the greatest progress on 
earthisbeingmadein home ownership there.” 

Morton Bodfish, executive vice-president 
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LUS ACCURACY, 


Dependability and Coverage. 
Backed by 77 years experience 
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MY BANK SUPPLIES” 





Our interest in a job doesn't 











end when our inspectors place 











their stamp of approval on it. 

















Our responsibility doesn’t end 





when we ship it from our plant. 





Nor does it end when the bank 
Only 


decides it is acceptable. 





when the user of the checks is 





satisfied are we satisfied. 
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Lithographers and Printers 


PLANTS AT 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK ST. PAUL 


of his 


of the league, held that individual savings 
are still the predominant source of capital 
formation in the country, despite the c aim 
that business surpluses supply the major 
amount of new capital. e denied the 
notion that over-saving was a cause of 
depression. 

tdward C. Baltz, Washington, D. C., 
was elected president of the league at the 
final session. He succeeds Harold T. 
Donaldson of Lansing. Clarence T. Rice, 
Kansas City, was moved up to first vice- 
president, and George W. West of Atlanta, 
was named second vice-president. H. F. 
Cellarius, Cincinnati, was re-elected to 
serve his 42nd year as secretary-treasurer. 


Another 
Banking Anniversary 


Somewhat earlier in the month, October 
3rd is the date, the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. 

When this bank first opened in 1887, it 
was under the lengthy but descriptive 
name of “The Integrity Title Insurance, 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company.” The 
first day’s deposits of $30,176 have since 
grown to some $37,000,000. The company 
changed to the shorter name in 1919. 


Re-establishing 
Farm Mortgage Market 


The first step in launching a projected 
plan whereby mortgage bankers nationally 
can aid in re-establishing the private farm 
mortgage market and at the same time 
assist in promoting the farm chemurgic 
movement was made at the 24th annual 
convention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America in Cleveland, 
October 13, 14 and 15. Dr. Harry E. 
Barnard, director of research of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council of 
Dearborn, a spoke on “Increasing 
Farm Income Through Chemurgy.” Ac- 


| cording to George H. Patterson, associ- 


ation secretary, it is hoped that as a result 
address some sort of auxiliary 
organization of farm mortgage men to 
promote the chemurgic movement will 
materialize. 

Other convention speakers were Carroll 
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B. Merriam, director of the RFC, Governor 


William I. Myers, of the Farm Credit 
Administration, C. F. Williams, president, 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, and James W. Collins, associ- 
ation president. 


Causes 
of Foreclosures 


Unamortized lending and improper ap- 
praisals head the list of principal causes 
of the abnormal number of foreclosures in 
recent years, a survey by Colonel J. B. 
Chaffey, vice-president of California Bank, 
Los Angeles, indicated. 

Fifty-six persons experienced in lending 
on real estate, including heads of banks, 
insurance companies, title companies and 
professional appraisers of national reputa- 
lion were invited by Colonel Chaffey to 
express their opinions concerning the 
causes of foreclosures. The survey was 
confined to Southern California. 

Compiled in brochure form, the summary 
is now available to every bank. 


Among 
New Book Offerings 


BETTER BANKING. By William H. 
Kniffin. McGraw-Hill, New York. $2. 

Discusses bank operation and manage- 
ment as they have been affected by the 
experiences of recent years. Many phases 
of the subject are covered, from banking 
as a profession to the 1933 Banking Act, 
with particular attention to investments, 
loans, service charges, and control of 
overhead expenses. General administra- 
tive policies are dealt with in a readable 
survey of present and probable future bank 
conduct. 

Let YourRSELF Go. By Fred B. Barton. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., New York. $2. 

This is a new book on the art of making 
friends, by a writer who has been a regular 
contributor to The Burroughs Clearing 
House for many years. It is not a book 
addressed particularly to bank men and 
women, but it comes at a time when bank 
people are giving an increasing amount of 
time and thought to public relations and 
to the making of friends for the bank. 

Pustic RELATIONS FOR Banks. By 




















branch system. 


branches in London and Paris. 











| 
| SERVING UNITED STATES BANKS 


| in Canada, Latin America 
| and Overseas 


| THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA is exceptionally well repre- 

sented throughout all of these territories by an extensive 

| In serving American banks as correspondent, 

it provides every essential banking aid to facilitate the con- 
| duct of their foreign business. 

Over 600 branches in Canada, 69 offices in Cuba, Puerto Rico, British and 

| French West Indies, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Central and South America; 


Inquiries are invited 


™ ROYAL BANK 


Head Office, Montreal, Canada - New York Agency, 68 William St. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET -: New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 














ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.................... $ 549,266,058.47 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Ce sv. xs Kedah wie soos pee Ae bt ea ene 447,508,653.22 
eatin. ee eG IS oa eae 548 bee eet AS 102,580,484.93 
Coetnne Te ae I, fk 6 kaa Se csn cnet eee 138,473,876.50 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances................ 686,474,187.06 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances............... 20,053,443.78 
Stock in Pederal Meserve Bam... . wee etwas 3,652,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation............ 8,000,000.00 
NE ins ow a wwe ws a wen a GS ete ase ee 50,768,667.99 
I es ko pala MLR eo ee kd we Meee 4,739,896.44 
es rere a os Caer eee ar, Ae $2,011,517,768.39 
LIABILITIES 
I oi 0g os bw han ee aera S ee em ae . .$1,812,046,913.79 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Bills..................... $57,361,767.52 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio....... 12,836,095.11 44,525,672.41 
Teese i “Trameit with Bivameives... . . . 2... cc cece ceees 4,983,205.15 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Cther Unearned Income.......... 4,922,853.44 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc.............. 7 ,056,747.43 
I ae es a Nef sip ia ee et SCS aA ta ars 1,550,000.00 
SE vita SS leteselcuwreks oem ere $77,500,000.00 
IR rts 5 oa Whale Bee ian eee eee 44,250,000.00 
Me I. ve Pics Seb ed «cous eee es 14,682,376.17 136,432,376.17 
BI i his is lcciseve aaah eee ete $2,011,517,768.39 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1937. 


Securities carried at $157,017,752.62 in the foregoing statement, con- 
sisting of $126,955,167.62 of United States Government Obligations, 
$18,226,660.11 of State and Municipal Bonds, and $11,835,924.89 of 
Other Bonds and Securities, are deposited to secure $137,813,650.07 of 
Public and Trust Deposits, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Tiny in Area . 
Mighty in Production 




























In the Great Lakes Industrial Region 
(24 of 1% of the land area of the earth) 
28% of America’s population produces 
40% of the nation’s finished goods—items that weigh 
down a flat car, merchandise wrapped in cellophane. 
The secret of the intense activity of the region is 
found in the Great Lakes themselves. They fur- 
nish low-cost transportation for the abundant 
resources of the region . . . ore, coal and wheat. 
Because Central National Bank of Cleveland has 
been so long identified with lake shipping and the 
chief cargoes of the lakes, it has become known 
as ‘“‘The Great Lakes Bank.’’ Its facilities and 
experience are available to manufacturers and 
bankers doing business in the Great Lakes area. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SFL levelasil 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT \, INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Ray A. Ilg. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3. 

The author is vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. He 
is a keen student of public relations, a 
public speaker, and a practical bank adver- 
tising man. His book is likewise practical 
and timely. It gets right down to cases, 
suggests a program, and tells how to 
organize the work. It carries a foreword 
by Tom K. Smith as president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

MoNEY AND BANKING. By John Thom 
Holdsworth. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York. $3.75. 

Latest revision of a standard work 
which supplies the need for an analytical 
survey of the broad field of money, credit, 
and banking. It is designed to give bank 
executives and clerks, business men, and 
students of banking an understanding of 
principles, policies, and procedures. 

BANK ACCOUNTING Practice. By L. H. 
Langston. Ronald Press, New York. $5. 

ritten from the standpoint of technical 
banking and published for bankers, college 
students, and members of the A. I. B. Itis 
complete and useful, both for one who 
aspires to be a bank accountant and for 
one who has had years of experience in 
the business. 

A LIFETIME OF SAVING—THEN WHAT? 
By — Weaver Brubaker, Lancaster, 





Pa. ; 

A presentation of methods to reduce the 
inevitable losses to which estates are 
exposed. Estate planning and conserva- 
tion is boiled down to fundamentals 
explained crisply and authoritatively. 






Sales 
Finance Companies 


Speakers at the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Sales 
Finance Companies, held September 29 
and 30 in Chicago, included Dr. Wilford L. 
White, of the Department of Commerce; 
Robert Strickland, president, Reserve 
City Bankers Association; Alfred Reeves, 
vice-president, Automobile Manufacturers 
Association; and Henry Ittleson, president, 
Commercial Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion. 

Some of the questions discussed were: 
What are sound terms on automobile 
paper? What is the cost of handlin 
refrigerator and appliance paper? Sha 
the association promulgate a standard 
delinquency charge on appliance paper? 
— about public relations and legisla- 
tion 

















Miscellaneous 


NEW YORK—tThe New York State 
Bankers Association expects to put a self- 
operating pension system into operation 
by January 1. New York will be the fourth 
state organization of bankers to adopt 
pension plans. Oregon, Illinois and New 
Jersey already have worked out such plans 
with insurance companies. New York, 
however, will be the first to operate its own 
pension fund. CHICAGO—November 1, 
or as soon thereafter as 100 employees 
and the banks which employ them sign up, 
the Illinois Bankers Foundation starts its 
pension fund. NEW HAVEN—September 
issue of **The Union and New Haven Trust 
Company Journal” is devoted to discussion 
of attorneyship accounts and lifelong trust 
service. Issue contains many good points. 
KANSAS CITY—Kansas City Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
began a weekly broadcast of dramatic 
episodes in the history and evolution of 
money and banking, Friday evening, 
October 15, at 7 P.M. over station KXBY. 
This history will be brought up to the 



























present during the current year. 
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California citrus is recognized as one of the world’s most highly organized agricultural industries 


Citrus Grop "INANCING 


Little has been published heretofore about the financing behind 


the production and marketing of California’s citrus crop 


HE aggressive sales and adver- 

tising policies of California’s 

citrus-grower-owned co-operative 
marketing organization are well known. 
Little or nothing has ever been pub- 
lished about the methods used by its 
14,000 members in financing the grow- 
ing, preparing for market, and market- 
ing of their crops. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
as it is known today, came into being 
some fifty years ago when adversity 
banded the growers together. Today 
this organization markets some 75 to 
80 per cent of the orange, lemon and 
grapefruit crops of California and 
Arizona. It is recognized as one of 
the world’s most highly organized 
agricultural industries. 


by 
R. S. SIMMONS 


Editor, The Sunkist Courier, 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles, California 


From an annual crop of 2,000 car- 
loads in 1886 to 100,000 carloads in 
1936, with an f. o. b. return to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona of $112,000,000, is 
the condensed story of the growth of 
this business, which now represents a 
capital investment of over $500,000,- 
000 in groves and packing houses. 
With aggregate retarns of over 1% 
billions in the past 32 years, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange credit losses, 


bankers may be interested to know, 
have amounted to but 86/10,000 of 
1 per cent, with sales made to over 
4,000 wholesale dealers in over 800 
markets of the world. 

The organization of the exchange 
may be most clearly explained under 
four headings corresponding to the 
four divisions. First: There is the 
individual grower. Second: There is 
the local co-operative association or 
packing house, owned and operated 
by a group of from 50 to 300 growers. 
Third: There is the district exchange, 
composed of the local associations in a 
given district. Fourth: There is the 
central California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change in Los Angeles. 

Making up this organization are the 








The new Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, is headquarters of California Fruit Growers 


Exchange. 


14,000 grower members already men- 
tioned. These growers are members 
of 210 local associations or packing 
houses, and the associations, in turn, 
are grouped into 25 district exchanges. 
These were established for efficiency 
in handling orders, sales, and other 
work, and are the actual contractual 
members of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. The organization 
parallels the democratic form of govern- 
ment. Each association is controlled 
by a board of directors elected by its 
members. Each association has an 
elected director on the district ex- 
change board, and each district elects 
a director to the central exchange board. 

The average citrus grower, as the 
unit in this organization, is a financially 
responsible and substantial citizen. 
His average ten- to fifteen-acre grove, 
including his home, is worth $25,000 
or more. As an individual he may be 
carrying a mortgage with the local 
bank, or he may have a loan from the 
local bank or from an agency of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

There is no set-up in the association 
for production financing, as such. His 
organized marketing methods, how- 
ever, result in a stability that permits 
crop mortgages either through the 
bank or a Production Credit Associ- 
ation. The association does purchase 
orchard supplies for growers and extend 
them credit, usually up to two or 
three months, deducting the cost of 
supplies from returns received from 
fruit. 

A break down of statistics of last 
season’s citrus for California, 


crop, 


It was occupied January 1, 1936 


gives further insight into the oper- 
ations of the individual grower. Last 
season’s crop sold in the primary 
markets for about $150,000,000. Of 
this sum 40 million was paid for freight 
and refrigeration. Marketing ex- 
penses, including advertising, took 
about 5 million for all shippers. Wages 
for labor took approximately 30 mil- 
lion, divided roughly 18 million in the 
groves and 12 million to packing house 
workers. Orchard supplies such as 
fertilizer, water, pest-control and or- 

hard heating took another 18 mil- 
lions, and packing house materials, 
chiefly boxes, wraps and processing 
materials 10 million more. 

This leaves about one-third or 
50 millions available to the total of 
18,000 California growers. Divided, 
the figures indicate an average in- 
come of $2,777 to each grower. 


HE local association, of the co- 

operative grower, presents the next 
step in the organization of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. The 
grower members contribute the perma- 
nent capital, which may vary from 
forty or fifty thousand dollars to 
$300,000 for land, buildings and equip- 
ment. A new association may issue 
bonds or negotiate a loan with a local 
bank or with the Bank for Co-opera- 
tives. 

The associations are usually organ- 
ized as stock corporations, operated 
for mutual service and not for profit 
with membership confined entirely to 
citrus growers. The investment in 
stock will run as high as $125 per 
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acre, but $50 per acre is representative, 
with the investment in proportion to 
acreage or quantity of fruit. The 
stock has no investment value as no 
dividends are paid. If a grower dis- 
poses of his grove the association stock 
is sold with it, or it may be sold to 
another member to cover new acreage 
coming into bearing. 

The new association’s indebtedness 
is paid off by deductions from returns 
on fruit. An association will build up 
its capital by a special deduction of 
as much as four to ten cents per box 
on fruit shipped. Then a “revolving 
fund”’ is started by deductions on all 
shipments, and the oldest stock re- 
tired each season. 

The original indebtedness of an 
association may thus be retired in a 
reasonably short time, while the bur- 
den is distributed over a number of 
years and is shared by new growers 
joining the association as well as by 
original members. The revolving fund 
usually revolves out over a five- to 
seven-year period and after this length 
of time every grower receives such 
payment or refund every year. ; 

The association must also finance 

its picking and packing operations. 
These seasonal requirements are met 
by reserves or borrowings at the 
beginning of the shipping season until 
funds from the sale of fruit begin to 
come in. The packing association 
retains an amount sufficient to cover 
its operating costs and promptly for- 
wards the remainder to the growers. 
At the end of the season, any surplus 
in excess of actual costs are refunded 
to growers. 

Through a supply department of the 
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An airplane view of citrus groves in Glendora section, Los 
right. Average grove ot the citrus grower is ten to fifteen 
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Citrus fruit as it is displayed for sale at the fruit auction in Chicago. By nine A.M. it will be sold and on its way 
to jobbers and retailers, and soon thousands of new boxes will appear and be displayed for the next day’s sale 


central exchange, set up as a separate 
corporation called the Fruit Growers 
Supply Company, the associations 
obtain their packing and orchard sup- 
plies for growers. This company does 
an annual business of 8 to 10 million 
dollars in boxes, nails, tissue wraps, 
labels, fertilizers, orchard heating equip- 
ment, sprays and fumigating materials. 

This supply service not only assures 
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ngeles County, with the City of Glendora in the upper 
cres, including his home, and is worth $25,000 or more 


the advantages of large volume pur- 
chases, but insures a dependable 
supply. The latter is particularly 
important, since failure, for instance, 
to obtain adequate box supplies in 
any season might mean a disastrous 
loss to growers and consequent short- 
age of fruit for the consumer. To 
insure this box supply at reasonable 
prices the company has large timber 
holdings and two mills in northern 
California to manufacture box lum- 
ber, or box shook as it is called. 


THE financial problem of the dis- 

trict exchange is not great. These 
organizations own small office build- 
ings or rent office space in the principal 
cities of their districts, and are manned 
by three or four people. Each office 
has a teletype connected with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, over which 
is received all orders and sales infor- 
mation, as well as complete market 
news. Associations are in constant 
communication by telephone or per- 
sonal visits of the packing house 
managers with the district office. 

Most of the district exchanges have 
fruit of some variety —navel oranges, 
valencia oranges, lemons or grapefruit 
—moving all the time. The method of 
distributing returns and withholding 
the central exchange, supply company 
and district exchange deductions is 
such that the district exchange usually 
has sufficient bank balance to meet its 
requirements. 

Each day the sales representatives 
in the markets collect from their cus- 


tomers and deposit locally, wiring or 
cabling the exact amount deposited. 
The exchange deposits drafts for these 
amounts in Los Angeles banks, the 
same day in most cases due to the 
difference in time between eastern 
markets and Los Angeles. The ex- 
change then remits the full amounts 
to each district exchange, making no 
deductions. The district exchange 
deposits in its local bank for prompt 
distribution to the associations, but 
withholds the deductions as previously 
explained. 

The central exchange bills the dis- 
trict exchange monthly for marketing 
and advertising, and the exchange as 
trustee bills quarterly for its revolving 
fund deductions on supply company 


‘stock. This means that the district 


exchange is not only an important 
depositor of large amounts in process 
of distribution to the associatiens and 
then to the growers, but it also has 
substantial amounts on deposit for 
these various deductions which in the 
meantime provide it with ample capital. 
For many years the central exchange 
had no need of capital. It is a non- 
stock, non-profit corporation. In the 
early years, its only capital investment 
was the furniture in the central offices 
in Los Angeles and in the sales offices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Pay rolls and rent were met 
with deductions paid in monthly by 
the district exchanges to cover market- 
ing expense, or when necessary by 
short-term borrowings from banks. 
Later the needs of the (See page 23) 
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MoperN HouseEs 


and Mortgage Loans 


I]], This is the third of a series 

of three articles reporting the 
observations of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration on housing and 
mortgage lending. 


VW JHERE lies the greatest field 
for profitable mortgage-making 
by banks and other financial 
institutions? In the cities or the 
towns? In the large house, the 
medium-sized house, the small house? 
In apartments, in business property, 
in large-scale housing developments, 
or individual dwellings? In established 
neighborhoods, in new developments, 
in sparsely-built subdivisions of long 
standing? 

The answer cannot be given in a 
sentence or a paragraph if, indeed, it 
can be given at all. The answer, as 
in so many fields of human endeavor 
and inquiry, has to be, “It all depends.” 
And to learn what it depends on, the 
lender must take advantage of the 
helps available to him either gratis or 
at reasonable cost. 

This article is not concerned with 
the fee services, but rather with those 
factual aids available to mortgage 


Wherein today’s needs for small and large 
homes, apartments, business properties, and 
large-scale housing are carefully examined 
for opportunities for lending institutions 


by 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


lenders which have been developed 
over the past few years by the corps 
of experts assembled in the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Many of these aids have 
been developed with the idea of help- 
ing the lender or, more often, the staff 
members who have to pass upon the 
acceptability of a given project or 
plan offered for mortgage insurance. 
Others hardly deserve the formal label 
of assistance, since they consist princi- 
pally of inferences to be drawn from 
FHA reports which are made periodi- 
cally for public or official information. 





ANNUAL INCOME 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


MORTGAGE BORROWERS BY INCOME GROUPS 


PERCENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF BORROWERS 
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In general it is the opinion of FHA 
authorities that a financial institution, 
such as a bank or building-and-loan, 
can function most profitably and satis- 
factorily by making its mortgage loans 
as close to home as can be. Just how 
close is plainly a matter of local cir- 
cumstances, since one bank may find 
its niche in a big-city neighborhood 
perhaps a mile square, while another 
institution reaches out across country 
in all of its affa’rs, including its real- 
estate mortgage lending. The cir- 
cumstances of a bank and its trade 
territory ordinarily dictate the range 
of its reliable first-hand knowledge of 
people and properties, consequently it 
can in general expect to make good 
loans within its normal trade area. 
Herein lies the answer to whether it 
will do better by lending on big-city 
or on smaller-town property. If it is 
a city bank, then its true field is city 
property. If it is a small-town bank, 
it will prosper best on making loans 
in its own and surrounding urban 
communities. 


AN idea of the respective markets for 

mortgage money may be had from 
some figures recently released by the 
FHA. Of all new home insured mort- 
gages so far made, 32 per cent are on 
properties in cities of 100,000 or more 
population, 14 per cent in cities of 
25,000 to 100,000, 22 per cent in cities 
of 5,000 to 25,000, and 32 per cent in 
communities of less than 5,000. Break- 
ing down the grand total in another 
way, about 60 per cent of all insured 
mortgages are in metropolitan areas 
(which may or may not include small 
towns) and about 40 per cent are 
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As might be expected, the greatest opportunity in homes is in the small-home class. Seventy-eight per cent of all insured new construction 
mortgages are for amounts less than $6,000. The photos show, upper row, two small homes in Missouri, and, lower row, 


outside of metropolitan areas. Of those 
in metropolitan areas, approximately 
50 per cent are in cities of 100,000 and 
over, 9.0 per cent between 25,000 and 
100,000, 21.0 per cent between 5,000 
and 25,000, 20.0 per cent in towns of 
less than 5,000. Of those outside 
metropolitan areas, about 22.6 per 
cent are in the 25,000-100,000 class, 
27.1 per cent 5,000-25,000, 50.3 per 
cent less than 5,000. Therefore it 
would appear that about 20 per cent 
of all insured mortgages are on homes 
in rural towns of less than 5,000 and 
about 12 per cent in big-city suburbs 
of the same size; that some 11 per 
cent is in small cities of 5,000 to 25,000 
and another 11 per cent in metropoli- 
tan-area cities of this size; that about 
8 per cent is in medium-size cities 
between 25,000 and 100,000 and about 
5 per cent in metropolitan-area cities 
of this size; that about 33 per cent is 
in cities above 100,000. 

When we come to a size-up of the 
comparative opportunities in lending 
mortgage money for large houses, 
medium-sized houses, and small houses, 
the answer again must depend upon 


one in Ohio at left and one in California at right 


the immediate surroundings of the 
lending institution. Obviously, a bank 
in a mill city will find its mortgage 
loans chiefly in the small house class. 
A bank in a well-to-do suburb of one 
of the large cities will find its volume 
in the medium to large house. A bank 
with a city-wide clientele in a diversi- 
fied type of community will probably 


have an opportunity to do all three: 


kinds of business. ° 


HE pretentious home is not shown 

in FHA statistics of insured loans 
because it can insure mortgages no 
larger than $16,000. Most institutions 
will necessarily find slight opportunity 
for mortgages in the big-home class, 
for the sufficient reason that there are 
so very few big homes. If FHA totals 
are indicative of the nation-wide 
picture of new-money mortgages being 
made, the big volume is in the small- 
house field. Here is a_ tabulation 
recently released on new construction 
mortgages accepted, distributed by 
amount of principal: 

Less than $2,000, 4.5 per cent; 
$2,000 to $2,999, 17.0 per cent; $3,000 


to $3,999, 23.3 per cent; $4,000 to 
$4,999, 20.5 per cent; $5,000 to $5,999, 
12.8 per cent; $6,000 to $6,999, 8.6 
per cent; $7,000 to $7,999, 4.6 per 
cent; $8,000 to $8,999, 3.0 per cent; 
$9,000 to $9,999, 1.5 per cent; $10,000 
to $11,999, 2.0 per cent; $12,000 to 
$16,000, 2.2 per cent. 

Which means, when broken down, 
that 78.1 per cent of all insured new 
construction mortgages are for amounts 
less than $6,000. Another 17.7 per 
cent is accounted for in the bracket 
between $6,000 and $9,999. All that 
remains for the bracket of $10,000- 
$16,000 is 4.2 per cent. In brief, the 
bulk of the volume falls in the small- 
home class, and any bank which is 
going to do most of its mortgage lend- 
ing in any other class of homes is 
situated in a community which is 
indeed widely different from the 
national averages. Other FHA sta- 
tistics show that 53.6 per cent of its 
insured mortgage borrowers have an- 
nual incomes less than $2,500, and that 
71.2 per cent of the monthly mortgage 
payments amount to $35 or less. 

The basic view of the small house 
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In the case of large-scale rental properties considerable progress has already been made by 


lending institutions in co-operation with the Federal Housing Administration. 


The two 


upper photographs show large-scale rental properties in Washington, D. C., and the lower 
photograph shows an apartment in Arlington, Virginia 


as expressed by the FHA is this: 
“The small house is not a large house 
compressed and trimmed down. It 
may be created not by determining 
what can be left out of a large house, 
but only by analyzing the essential 
functional requirements, starting with 
the barest necessities and expanding 
as the circumstances permit. 

“In the design of small, low-priced 
houses, the principles of plan efficiency, 
economic use of materials, and proper 
equipment, which are important in 
any class of dwellings, become para- 
mount. Every square foot of space, 
every odd corner, every length of pipe, 
every pipe connection, every foot of 





lumber that can be eliminated must be 
saved. At the same time, these 
economies and efficiencies may not 
be obtained at the sacrifice of sub- 
stantial construction or of minimum 
standards for convenience and com- 
fort. The planning of the small house 
thus becomes a special art, rigidly 
limited by the necessity for low cost, 


yet none the less exacting in its 
requirement for functional arrange- 


ment and esthetic satisfaction.” 

The basic small house set forth by 
the FHA —let it be made clear that no 
standard plans are urged, merely that 
sample plans are published — provides 
two bedrooms, a bathroom, a kitchen 
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and one other room accommodating 
the remaining functions of the dwell- 
ing. In brief, there is one large room 
which serves as dining room, and living 
room combined. The administration 
points out that while it would be 
desirable where possible to separate 
these functions, the combined dining 
and living room will be more appealing 
to the customs and requirements of 
many families than a separate arrange- 
ment. And the clinching argument is: 
‘No gain is made in improving housing 
standards and conditions through set- 
ting a standard which results in plac- 
ing decent, well-built structures beyond 
the reach of the average man.” All 
of which is excellent sense from the 
lender’s point of view, since a mort- 
gage loan on a house well within a 
family’s means is a better loan than 
one which is just beyond what they 
can really afford. For a common sense 
presentation of the entire problem, 
and for the sake of the suggestions 
which he may be able to offer on 
small-house loans which will be offered 
him, whether or not he makes FHA 
insured loans, the banker who is 
concerned with real estate mortgages 
can well afford the time required to 
read FHA Technical Bulletin No. 4, 
‘Principles of Planning Small Houses.”’ 


‘THE bulletin mentions specific types 

of materials, disclaiming any expres- 
sion of preference but pointing out 
the necessity of talking in specific 
terms. It presents plans which have 
been carefully drawn to reduce to the 
bare minimum such losses as arrive 
from breaking masonry units to odd 
sizes, from using lumber in any other 
way than in standard lengths requir- 
ing neither overlapping or cutting, 
from specifying glass in less than stock 
dimensions. The plans are kept 
rectangular, corners are minimized, 
interior partitions are straight. Beauty 
is sought for solely in simplicity and 
proportion, not at all in decoration or 
ornamentation. 

The booklet gives the general speci- 
fications for foundations, chimneys, 
wall construction, floors, interior finish, 
insulation, roof construction and finish, 
sheet metal, windows, painting, finish 
hardware, heating, domestic hot water, 
plumbing, drainage system, water 
piping, protection of under slab pip- 
ing, private utilities of sewage and 
water, electric wiring and outlets. 
And for good measure, it contains a 
few pages on plot planning where the 
house is to go on something more 
generous than a small city lot. 

In most communities, of course, the 
major outlet for conservative mortgage 
lending is in the residential field, 
chiefly in individual dwellings. Most 
communities still have an adequate 
or nearly adequate equipment of busi- 
ness structures, the trend (See page 24) 
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WASHINGTON... 





Easy money and ample credit the levers now operating the 
economic control mechanism . .. New discount regulations of 


Federal Reserve banks ... Insured bank figures for June 30 


by HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


The Credit Controls 


Present administration policy calls for easy money 
and ample credit. 

As commercial loans expanded during the summer 
banks sought to meet the demand by disposing of govern- 
ment bonds. This brought the Federal Reserve Board 
announcement of lower rediscount rates at the various 
Reserve banks. In this way member banks were encouraged 
to borrow at Reserve banks instead of selling their govern- 
ment securities. Officials point out that the credit controls 
at their disposal are so flexible that an easy money policy 
can be maintained without danger. 

The mid-September gold de-sterilization announcement 
was designed primarily to prevent a temporary tightness 
of bank credit during the fall when the marketing of farm 
products and increased merchandising activities usually 
entail heavier demands for bank credit. At the request 
of the Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Treasury 
released approximately $300,000,000 of gold from the 
Treasury’s inactive account and transferred this amount 
of gold certificates to the Federal Reserve banks. At the 


same time the Federal Reserve open market committee 
announced a policy of purchasing in the open market 
sufficient amounts of short-term government obligations 
to provide member banks with funds to meet these new 
withdrawals of currency, but pointed out that purchases 
would be stopped and bills and notes sold when the seasonal 
influences are reversed or other changes make sales seem 
advisable. 

This dual action had the effect of maintaining excess 
bank reserves at around $800,000,000, and particularly 
increased the excess reserves of banks in the New York 
district which were lower than those in the rest of the 
country. This occurred because the New York banks 
were heavy holders of short-term Treasury bills and notes, 
and it was this type of security that the open market 
committee purchased during the fall, whereas its April 
purchases had been confined largely to long-term bonds held 
more generally by banks in other sections of the country. 


Discounting Regulations 
The new regulations under which Federal Reserve banks 
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may exercise the rediscount function, as promulgated by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
on October 1, currently have the tendency further to 
liberalize credit. At the same time they establish a new 
landmark. 

The new rules, which take the form of a revision of 
regulation A, put into effect the liberal rediscount provi- 
sions of the Banking Act of 1935. Regulation A has been 
in process of revision ever since the act was passed, but 
has not been needed until recently because most banks had 
sufficient funds without resorting to borrowing. The 
revision makes few technical changes in procedure as it 
has stood since 1930, but extends the rediscount privilege 
to a considerably wider class of paper. 


INCE the rediscount rates in all Federal Reserve dis- 

tricts are currently at their lowest point in history, the 
new regulations mean that banks have access to abundant 
credit. 

Considerable discretion is left to each of the twelve 
Reserve banks as to whether or not a particular credit 
instrument shall be accepted for discount or advance, but 
in general the old restrictions imposed on eligible paper 
have been removed, and in contrast the new regulations 
can almost be described as wide open. They were obviously 
written from the viewpoint of managed credit. The open- 
ing sentence is that the guiding principle underlying the 
discount policy of the Federal Reserve banks is the ad- 
vancement of the public interest. Accordingly, the effect 
that the granting or withholding of credit accommodations 
by a Federal Reserve Bank may have on a member bank, 
on its depositors and on the community is of primary 
importance. 

“In extending accommodations to any member bank,” 
the opening statement continues, “the Federal Reserve 
banks are required to have due regard to the demands of 


William O. Douglas, a former professor of law at Yale 
University, succeeds James M. Landis as chairman of 
urities and Exchange Commission 
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other member banks, as well as to the maintenance of 
sound credit conditions and the accommodation of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, and to consider not only 
the nature of the paper offered, but also the general charac- 
ter and amount of the loans and investments of the mem- 
ber bank and whether ‘the bank has been extending an 
undue amount of credit for speculative purposes, securities, 
real estate, or commodities, or in any other way has con- 
ducted its operations in a manner inconsistent with the 
maintenance of sound credit conditions.” 

This statement, together with the latitude given the 
Reserve banks in specific provisions of the regulations, 
clearly indicates that the Board of Governors intends that 
the Reserve banks should use the discount and advance 
system as a means of regulating banking practices and 
commercial credit conditions within their districts rather 
than as merely an emergency credit reserve for their 
member banks. 

The most notable changes in regulation A are the 
inclusion of installment finance notes in the paper eligible 
for actual rediscount and the provision for making advances 
on real estate mortgages. Another important provision 
lays down a general rule that a Federal Reserve Bank 
should not make advances on government obligations at 
less than face value, thus indicating it to be the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board that loans on government 
securities should be made at par only. 


Installment Credit 


Installment financing through banks is facilitated in 
two ways by the new regulation A. In the first place, 
such paper is eligible for direct discount if it has a maturity 
of not exceeding ninety days, and if it is a negotiable 
instrument the proceeds of which are being used in pro- 
ducing, purchasing, carrying or marketing goods in one or 





Harris & Ewing Photo 
Joseph A. Broderick who has resigned from the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to become 
president of East River Savings Bank, New York City 
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Improvement of banking conditions dur- 
ing the past fiscal year is revealed in a sum- 
mary of statistics of insured commercial 
banks compiled by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation from reports as of 
June 30, 1937. Loans and discounts of these 
banks increased almost 13 per cent during 
the year, and outstanding loans totaled 
more than $17,000,000,000 on June 30. 


The comparative statement of assets 
and liabilities of all insured commercial 
banks issued by the Corporation also re- 
vealed the following significant changes 
during the year ended June 30, 1937: 


1. Holdings of United States Government obliga- 
tions declined 5.5 per cent to about $13,964,000,000. 


2. Small declines also occurred in holdings of state 
and municipal obligations and of all other securities. 


3. Increases in the reserves required to be main- 
tained by banks members of the Federal Reserve System 








The F. D. I. C. Report of June 30, 1937 


are reflected in the sizable shift during the year in the 
proportionate amounts due from Federal Reserve 
banks and from other domestic banks. 


4. While total deposits on June 30, 1937, were 2.5 
per cent greater than the year previous, the $47,800,- 
000,000 owed depositors on June 30, 1937, was about 
$1,500,000,000 less than the all-time high figure of 
total deposits reported on December 31, 1936. 


5. United States Government and postal savings 
deposits fell 40 per cent during the year, amounting 
to only $783,000,000 on June 30. 


6. Savings and time deposits of individuals, part- 
nerships, and corporations; deposits of public funds; 
and deposits of foreign banks were the only deposit 
classifications greater on June 30, 1937, than on the 
two preceding report dates. 


7. Increases of 9 per cent in surplus and 12.5 per 
cent in undivided profits during the year were offset . 
in great part by a reduction in the book value of capital 
stock, notes, and debentures (due primarily to retire- 
ment of preferred capital) so that total capital funds 
increased only about 1.5 per cent. 

















more of the steps of the process of production, manufacture, 
or distribution. 

The language does not make it clear whether or not 
the discount privilege is extended to installment contracts 
of individual consumers such as for household goods as 
distinguished from installment purchases of commercial 
goods such as new equipment by business firms, but unless 
the Reserve Board makes a supplemental ruling the 
answer to this question will lie in the discretion of the 
twelve Reserve banks. However, almost any kind of 
installment paper may be used as collateral for an advance 
from a Reserve Bank, as the new regulation permits such 
advances to be made on obligations which are issved or 
drawn for the purpose of financing or refinancing the sale 
of goods upon an installment basis, and obligations of 
businesses principally engaged in extending credit on such 
basis. Such advances may be made for periods of four 
months on collateral which has an even longer maturity. 

While giving the Reserve banks considerable latitude 
in accepting installment paper as collateral, the Reserve 
Board outlined certain minimum standards, suggesting 
that such obligations be secured by a first lien or retention 
of title permitting recovery of the goods purchased at all 
times during the term of the loan; that the goods be of 
such nature that in the event of repossession they may be 
sold at a price sufficient to liquidate the note; and that 
member banks should take reasonable steps to satisfy 
themselves that the payments and other requirements of 
the obligations will be met in accordance with their terms. 
The Board has also directed examiners for the Federal 
Reserve banks to keep these standards in mind in reviewing 
the loans of state member banks. 

This new regulation is not expected to have much 
immediate effect in expanding installment sales of either 
consumers’ or producers’ goods, since the larger install- 
ment finance companies are generally able at the present 
time to borrow sufficient funds at low rates of interest and 
most banks have little need for discounting or borrowing 
on installment paper or obligations of finance companies. 


Outside of the large financial centers, however, the regula- 
tion may have a considerable effect in extending install- 
ment purchases by inducing banks to be more liberal in 
making installment purchase loans because of the assurance 
ee such loans can be rediscounted in case the banks need 
funds. 

The new regulation was hailed by officials of installment 
credit companies as official recognition of the soundness 
of this type of credit. 


Real Estate Loans 


Real estate lending by commercial banks is encouraged 
by the new rediscount regulations. 

A construction loan may be discounted by a Federal 
Reserve Bank if it represents a loan made to finance the 
construction of a residential or farm building whether or 
not secured by liens upon real estate, is endorsed by a 
member bank, requires payment of the full amount upon 
completion of the construction, and matures not more than 
six months from the date such loan was made and not more 
than ninety days from the date of discount. In addition, 
the regulations permit Reserve banks to make four-month 
loans to member banks at one-half of 1 per cent above the 
rediscount rate on collateral representing long-term real 
estate mortgages whether or not secured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

No restrictions are imposed as to FHA insured resi- 
dential mortgages, but regarding other types of real estate 
loans the Board of Governors has suggested certain mini- 
mum standards to be followed by the Reserve banks in 
making advances and also to be applied by examiners of 
the Reserve System in reviewing loans of state member 
banks. The Board recommends that member banks in 
making or acquiring real estate loans, other than those 
insured under Title II of the national housing act, apply _ 
the following standards as minimum requirements: 

**(1) Obligations issued or drawn for the purpose of 
financing, refinancing, or carrying real estate (See page 32) 
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New Executive Manager Dr. Harold Stonier 





Leonard P. Ayres spoke on the prospect for 
banking profits 
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The AMERICAN BANKERS 








News pictures of a few of A. B. A’s many 
notables snapped at the Boston Convention 


GOOD ideaofthe American Bankers 
Association convention as it pro- 
gressed during the week of October 
llth in Boston may be had from 
the news photos on these two pages. 
In the grouping of pictures is the 
stage, with its setting of association 
officers, the serious-minded audience, a 
cross section of group and committee 
leaders, of bankers addressing the 
convention, and photos of the installa- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 
The program of the 1937 convention 
was devoted largely to scanning the 
road ahead. President Tom K. Smith, 
in his opening address, said if the 
theme were compressed into a phrase 
it would be the “American Outlook.” 
This held true as convention speakers 
switched the spotlight from a con- 


sideration of the national economy, to 
the outlook for business, and to the 
particular problems of banking. The 
banking outlook generally was viewed 
as favorable, and there was confidence 
that the future of bankingwould be clari- 
fied through research and co-operation. 

To the many notable addresses de- 
livered at the convention wide publicity 
has already been given by the press. 

Among the outstanding events were 
the unanimous passing of the resolu- 
tion favoring “‘the preservation and 
continuation of the dual banking 
system,” the announcement by Fred 
N. Shepherd that he was retiring as 
executive manager of the association, 
and the election of Dr. Harold Stonier 
as his successor. Mr. Shepherd had 


served in the capacity of executive 





Retiring President Smith was addressing the convention as this photo was taken. It shows the stage 


Noble R. Jones, president’s 
address, savings division 


Wood Netherland, chairman ot 
committee on banking studies 


of the Majestic Theater in Boston 








H. M. Chamberlain, president’s 
address, state bank division 
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No small or unimportant part of the A. B. A. convention were the delegates, as this photo of a section of the theater shows. 
Registered attendance this year exceeded the 4,000 mark 


manager since 1922, having begun his _in the field of adult education and with cational director of the American 

active connection with the association several years experience in investment Institute of Banking in 1925. In 

in 1917. Dr. Stonier, noted asa leader banking, was appointed national edu- 1935, he organized the Graduate 
School of Banking. 

In the succession of officers, Robert 

M. Hanes, president of the Wachovia 

Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 

Salem, North Carolina, was elected 

second vice-president, Philip A. Benson 

was chosen first vice-president, and 

Orval W. Adams succeeded to the 

presidency. M. H. Malott, president 

of the Citizens Bank of Abilene, 

Abilene, Kansas, was elected Treasurer. 

President Adams, in his inaugural 

remarks, called for an expansion of 

the regional conference idea to include 

depositors. ‘““These meetings, ori- 

ginally designed to provide education 

for officers and employees of banks 

only, have proved of great educational 

Here President Adams is shown transferring the In turn First Vice-president Benson transfers value. They can be expanded with 

first vice-president’s badge from his coat the badge of second vice-president from his little additional cost to provide means 

ee ee ee oy cont to thet of Retert Bt. Hames of educating our depositors,” he said. 


Ray Ilg spoke on meeting the Wm. J. Augustine, president’s address, 
ivision public relations problem national bank division 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., chairman, con- Dr. Walter Lichtenstein spoke on 
vention executive committee the economic outlook 
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Mr. Clutchiill Goes 
Arter A Bap Loan 


Pre PERKINS of the by 

Ferndale National Bank pawed in 

a large, square, dark-brown en- FRED COPELAND 

velope with the maddening slowness of Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


a man excavating a summons to the 
gallows. The envelope was marked, 
“Board of Directors, Ferndale Na- Illustrated by Harold Flucke 
tional Bank, Ferndale, Vermont.” 
Down in the left corner glared the 
large purple-stamped letters “Confi- 


' ae 
sana” Cheenditen x bedter soe With the examiner’s report on the bank’s 


Mr. Perkins swung his bald head loans before them, the directors decided 
slowly ‘to right and left down the ; 

directors’ table, conveying apprehen- that the proper course of action would be 
sion to the four village vigilantes who 


served with him on the board. . to collect one item at a time, right down 
“The copy has come,” tolled Presi- : fer 

dent Perkins, “of the last examination the list... This is the story of number one 

of the bank by the Federal examiners.” 


“So I feared,” uttered the leanest 
director, Mr. Spearhawk, dropping one 
eyebrow. “And I would like to make 
a suggestion. We'll see on page 20 
or so on the report a list of what the 
Department considers bum _ loans. 
Heretofore we have pecked at them. 
I recommend we take the first one 
and collect it if every man has to 
carry a musket for the next two 
months.” 

Director McTavish hit the table 
with a bulky fist. ‘“That’s my idea, 
too!” 

Director Clutchbill, oldest member 
of the board, groped for his astonished 
goatee, and Mr. Thistle, silent by 
nature, remained mute. 

" “Very well, then,’ nodded President 
Perkins politely, “I'll turn to the 
page and read the first item.” 

Mr. Perkins came to the page, 
gazed up and down its length in awe, 
and solemnly read item Number one. 


“Royal G. Hopnest and Nora V. 
Clingsome, $2,000. Comment: 
note 8 years old. No payments. 
Interest 214 years overdue. No 
financial statement of either 
party. Hopnest said to have 
left country. Nora Clingsome 
said to be resident of another 
state. Note should be collected 
or charged off.” 


“What'd yuh think of that for a 
spine-twister,” asked President Per- 
kins, rolling his eyes over his lenses. 








Mr. Spearhawk had been selected to call on one signer of the note to collect the principal and 
two and a half years’ interest. He brought back to the directors a story about the signer’s cat 
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“You fellers still want to clean up 
one item at a time?” 

“I understand,” announced Direc- 
tor Clutchbill meekly, “‘that Mrs. Nora 
Clingsome has arrived and is now in 
residence in the cottage she rents for 
the summer. It’s out past my place. 
I make a motion Mr. Spearhawk 
tackle her for the loan . . . it’s true 
the first signer, Royal Hopnest, has 
gone to Alberta, Canada, owing nine 
out of every ten citizens of the village.” 

Mr. Spearhawk ran a thin forefinger 
completely around his collar. “Is she 
good for it?’’ he uttered. 

Mr. Clutchbill blinked both eyes 
thoughtfully. “I’m convinced she’s 
got plenty parked where we could 
never find it or touch it unless some 
world-shaking device were used.” 

“Well, shall I go on to item Number 
two, as usual?” asked President Perkins. 

“Brr-h! I’m for cleaning up each 
item at a time if we have to work on 
this one till winter,” growled Mr. 
McTavish. 

President Perkins laid down the 
examiner’s report and gazed sadly on 
Mr. Spearhawk. “That means, then, 
Mr. Spearhawk, that you are selected 
to obtain the cash in the amount of 
$2,000 and two and one-half years’ 
interest from Mrs. Nora V. Clingsome 
now resident in our midst.” 

““Maybe she’d pay it if a Christian 
and a scholar called and decently 
asked her for it,” sniffed Mr. Spear- 
hawk. ‘“‘My car’s out here... I'll 
run up and get it.” 


ME: Clutchbill leaned gently forward 

and examined Mr. Spearhawk’s 
small, boney head as though looking 
for some hitherto unnoticed cavity. 
‘‘Mr. Spearhawk,”’ he finally purred, 
“if by any chance Mrs. Clingsome 
doesn’t pull the money out of her 
sock, try and get every scrap of 
information you can about her affairs, 
her fears, her hopes and especially her 
health. It may prove valuable if the 
fight goes more’n one round.” 

Mr. Spearhawk got up, twisted his 
pale face around toward his hat, 
grabbed it and left. 

He was gone a full hour. When he 
returned, the nature of his report 
was evident. 

‘She refuses to pay it now or ever!” 
declared Mr. Spearhawk. 

‘““Why won’t she?” gulped President 
Perkins. 

““Mph, yes . . . eh, don’t skip the 
slightest detail,’ suggested Mr. Clutch- 
bill, dragging a scratch pad to him 
and fishing the stub of a pencil from 
his vest pocket. 

““By accident,” squawked Mr. Spear- 
hawk brokenly, “we picked the worst 
of all times to tackle her. She has 
just lost her cat. She’s full of grief 
and agony. She claims bad luck hit 
her beginning with the time she signed 








‘“*Twenty dollars for the cat!’’ offered Mr. Clutchbill. 
suddenly thrust a tiny kitten out of the porthole 


that $2,000 note with her good-for- 
nothing nephew, Royal Hopnest.”’ 

“She ain’t far off there,” nodded 
Mr. McTavish, twitching one side of 
his nose. 

“She claims,” went on Mr. Spear- 
hawk, “she’d be scared to do any- 
thing more about the note or even 
think of it for fear of more bad luck.”’ 

“She is, then,’ uttered President 
Perkins, “‘superstitious. You can’t do 
anything with a person like that... 
we might just as well see if the Un- 
divided Profits account will recover 
after a $2,000 operation and pass on 
to the next patient as usual.”’ 

“Eh, wait a minute ... wait a 
minute,” objected Director Clutchbill. 











The steward considered, then 


“I want to know more about the 
details of this cat you speak of.” 

“What in thunder has that got to 
do with it?” cried President Perkins 
impatiently. 

“Cats are very curious,” meditated 
Mr. Clutchbill, leaning back thought- 
fully. ‘‘Few people have the patience 
to walk, as you might say, hand in 
hand with a cat. I have. It allows 
me to understand something of Mrs. 
Clingsome’s life.” 

All four directors looked with search- 
ing eyes at Mr. Clutchbill. They then 
looked with weird eyes at each other. 
Could it be something was really to 
come of this? 

“Now, first, Mr. (See 


page 26) 


























































by 
T. D. CALL 


Executive Vice-president, The Bank of Cyril, 
Cyril, Oklahoma 


The bank today takes an active interest in live stock raising. Oncea year officers sponsor a ban- 
quet, presenting to student farmers prizes won at the Oklahoma City live stock show. In the 
immediate, right foreground, third from left is President J. R. Stallings, fourth is author Call 














Six calves, financed by the bank for future farmers, that 
brought $857.43 at the market and won prizes totaling $286.12 
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DEVELOPING VOLUME 
in Lave Stock Loans 


How one bank, after years of trying to develop a satisfactory 
volume of live stock loans, finally hit a plan that succeeded 


\ ,' JE knew that many small banks 
situated similarly to ours had 
developed a profitable volume 
of live stock loans. But when we 
tried to emulate those banks, and we 
really went out and actively sought 
that class of loan, we couldn’t get 
anywhere with the local farmers. We 
failed dismally year after year until, 
in 1930, our board of directors struck 
upon the idea of educating, ves, 
cultivating, prospective farmer cus- 
tomers. 

Our idea, which has been commented 
upon in the country’s newspapers the 
last few years, has resulted in a revival 
of the local live stock industry, in 
making better farmers out of future 
customers, and in making active 
borrowers out of present farmers. 
The latter improvement was the 
mark we had been shooting at all the 
time, and missing! 

The idea which worked those won- 
ders for us was to go to the local 
school board and get it to place the 
subject of agriculture on the cur- 
riculum and to employ a qualified 
teacher for it. The school agreed, and 
we offered to co-operate with the 
agriculture teacher in making this 
subject popular with the students. 

The teacher gave us the names of 
the most aggressive boys and girls in 
his classes. We contacted them and 
offered to get them started in a small 
way on the agricultural and live stoek 
projects outlined in school. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty was 
the first year we did this. Only one 
boy completed the project; the rest 
sold out and paid off their notes. 
The next year eight students com- 
pleted their projects. 

The climax of each year’s work is a 
fat stock show held in the spring at 
Oklahoma City. Honors and cash 
prizes are awarded and some students 
dispose of their animals at fancy 
prices after the show. 

Following the live stock show, The 
Bank of Cyril sponsors a banquet for 
the students and their (See page 32) 
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OURT DECISIONS.... 





An unusual case where a bank refused to pay its cashier’s check 
5 Sac warning to scrutinize tax exemption clauses in government 
bonds... The risk of retaining trust funds in deposit accounts 


Cashier’s Check 


A Georgia bank recently refused to 
pay its cashier’s check and in the 
resultant suit its refusal was sustained 
by the court. 

The check was drawn to. the order 
of a named company as payee and 
delivered by the bank to an individual 
who was to transmit it to the payee. 
This individual had no authority to 
receive the check for the company, 
but this fact was not known to the 
bank. 

The individual endorsed the payee 
company’s name on the check fol- 
lowed by his own name, as if to imply 
that he was the authorized agent of 
the company. The fact was, however, 
that he had no authority at any time 
to endorse the check for the payee 
company. 

A third party acquired the check 
thus endorsed, but the bank refused 
lo pay it. Since the check was not 
payable to a fictitious or non-existing 
person, it was not for that reason pay- 
able to bearer. Hence, the endorse- 
ment was not valid as a bearer en- 
dorsement; and as the person who 
wrote it had no authority from the 


by 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


payee, the endorsement was wholly 
invalid. 

‘Therefore,’ concluded the Georgia 
Court of Appeals, ‘the endorsement 
passes no title from the payee of the 
check to a transferee for value taking 
the check under such endorsement. 
The transferee of the check, having 
no title thereto, cannot maintain a 
suit against the maker, in this case 
the bank, to recover on the check.” 
(Buena Vista Loan and Savings Bank 
vs. Stockdale, 192 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 246.) 


’ 


Tax Clauses 


United States Government bonds 
with tax exemption provisions are by 
no means as free from taxation as 
their holders may think. A decision 
of the United States Court of Claims 


ruling that such bonds may be subject 
to certain forms of taxation —regard- 
less of the tax “exemption” —has 
already become a classic precedent 
on the subject. 

The government bonds involved in 
that case were dated August 15, 1933, 
and contained a provision exempting 
the principal and interest of the bonds 
from “‘all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed,” except estate or inheritance 
taxes and graduated additional income 
taxes, surtaxes, and excess profits and 
war profits taxes. At the time the 
bonds were issued the Treasury De- 
partment published a circular con- 
taining this “tax exemption”’ provision. 

Later on the owner of a block of 
these bonds made an irrevocable gift 
of them amounting in face value to 
$2,400,000. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue claimed a gift tax 
of $322,415 applicable to the gift of 
these bonds. The donor paid this 


gift tax, but filed a claim for refund. 
The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue refused the refund and the donor 
then brought a proceeding in the 
United States Court of Claims. 
Deciding in favor of the Commis- 
sioner, 


the Court of (See page 33) 
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Above is Lulu Belle, 
shown at work in her 
eighth year. At left 
is C. H. Thornton, 
president of Better 
Farms, where Lulu 
Belle came back as a 
bargain at two-thirds 
her original price. 
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Highest Re-Sale Value 
Safeguards Security 


Lulu Belle is what the hired hel 
called her when she went to wor 
in 1929 for Better Farms at Fond 
du Lac, Wis. For five years she 
pulled plows through brush and 
swamp .. . helped with haying, 
harvesting and haulin rove 
thresher and feed grinder. Then 
Manager W. H. Mullin traded in 
Lulu Belle on a new Case tractor. 
A little later he saw Lulu Belle 
opened up for inspection. Surprised 
at how little wear she showed . . . 
how few parts it took to put her into 
tip-top shape .. . he asked the dealer 
what price she would bring. “About 
$800,” said the dealer. “Sold!” said 
Mr. Mullin. So now, after eight 
years, Lulu Belle still does full duty. 
Re-sale after several years’ use for 
two-thirds the original price is typi- 
cal with Case tractors. Few are 
offered, and buyers usually snap 
them up quickly. Such sustained 
worth means security of service for 
continued use, security of liquidation 
value in contingencies. Both as tan- 
gible assets and as evidence of wise 
management by their owners, Case 
tractors have earned the esteem of 
many discriminating bankers. 
J. I. CASE COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
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BANKING BROADCASTS 


Canadian commercial banks are 
sponsoring a series of radio broad- 
casts in the Province of Alberta. 

“The Facts About Banking in 
Canada,” is the general title of the 
series. The addresses are delivered 
by Vernon Knowles director of public 
relations for the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association. Mr. Knowles has the 
advice and co-operation of a bankers’ 
committee in preparing the material 
which deals with banking functions 
and services in a non-technical manner. 
Copies of the addresses are reproduced 
in every Alberta daily and weekly 
paper and are distributed in pamphlet 
form by Alberta bank branches. 

Among recent broadcasts, a discus- 
sion on tax problems in Canada 
attracted considerable attention, not 
only in Alberta but in other provinces. 
Banks were commended for their 
frank discussion of the subject, though 
some surprise was expressed that in- 
formation of this character had not 
been made public before. 

Canadian banking institutions paid 
$74,301,000 in taxes in Canada during 
the past ten years. Out of 221 
branches in Alberta, only 41 had made 
any profit in 1935, 7 of the 41 not 
more than $300 a year. The banks 
spent a total of $3,000,000 to carry 
on business in Alberta apart from 
their share of Dominion Government 
taxes and apart from any reserve for 
bad accounts. 


AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


Automobile financing in Canada 
has grown into big business, with 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ figures 
revealing considerable expansion over 
last year’s total. During the 8 
months ended August of this year 
134,730 vehicles were financed at 
$57,360,959, contrasted with 103,122 
vehicles at $41,467,517 in the same 
period in 1936. This was an improve- 
ment of 30.7 per cent in number and 
38.3 per cent in amount. All provinces 
showed an increase over last year in 
the number of automobiles financed in 
August with the largest percentage 
gain of 57.7 in Alberta while the 
smallest of 13.3 was shown for British 
Columbia. Advances of 44.7 per cent 
for Quebec and 44.3 per cent for 
Ontario were registered. 


BANK LOANS 

Periodically the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce issues statistics showing a 
classification of the bank’s loans. 


Canadian Notes and Comment 


by G. A. G. 











The Commerce compilation which is 
considered representative of banking 
trends in Canada is the only one of 
its kind available. The most recent 
release classifying loans as at July, 
1937, is discussed in the bank’s 
monthly review for September. The 
review points out that the sharp 
decline in grain loans is due to the 
liquidation of the Canadian wheat 
surplus. Loans to farmers and mer- 
chants however have changed but 
little. If the grain loans are excluded, 
it will be seen that the trend has been 
upward. Taken on that basis loans 
in July last were 14 per cent higher 
than in April, 1936, and 8 per cent 
higher than in July of last year. 
Following is the compilation: 


CLASSIFICATION OF LoANS AND Discounts IN CANADA OF 
THe CANADIAN BANK oF COMMERCE 
($ million) 
April July Oct. i. April Jul 
1936 1936 1936 1937 1937 i937 
Agricultural and Food 








Products, including: 47 40 63 55 46 39 
a, Farmers, ranchers 
and cattle buyers 16 17 16 15 15 16 
b. Grain dealers and 
exporters....... 21 12 29 25 17 9 
c. Flour millers and 
exporters....... 5 a 7 8 7 6 
d. All other food pro- 
ducts (dairies, 
fruits, fish and 
EST 5 7 ll 7 6 8 
Manufacturers other 
than Foods (includ- 
ing Mining)..... 20 19 18 16 22 23 
Forest Products... . 6 6 5 6 6 6 
Merchandizing..... 12 14 20 19 19 21 
Construction...... 6 7 7 5 6 6 
Public Utilities... .. 7 1 1 1 1 1 
Mainly Commercial 98 87 114 102 99 96 
Financial (including 
call loans)....... 50 58 58 62 58 
Religious, educational 
and charitable or- 
ganizations...... 3 3 3 3 3 3 


Governments and 
Municipalities. . 30 31 31 30 
Private individuals.. 10 11 12 13 14 18 
Mainly Non-com- 
mercial....... 
Grand Total... . 





103 
190 


104 
218 


108 
210 


106 








CLEARING HOUSE ITEMS 


The Banque Canadienne Nationale 
new subagency at Baie Trinite, 
Quebec, was the only new office estab- 
lished during the month of August. 
The Bank of Toronto discontinued 
two branches in Alberta and one 
agency in Saskatchewan . . . Canadian 
financial transfers in the form of bank 
debits showed a gain of 41% per cent 
in August over the preceding month, 
after seasonal adjustment. Checks 
cashed by branch banks during the 
month amounted to $2,613,000,000 
against $2,619,000,000 for the same 
month last year . . . A resolution 
introduced in Alberta legislature to 
provide for the establishment of a 
provincial bank defeated . . . Taxes 
on banks in Alberta of one-half of 
1 per cent on the Dominion-wide 
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paid-up-capital of each bank having 
an office in Alberta, and 1 per cent 
on the reserve and undistributed 
profits is expected to yield $2,200,000 
yearly to the province. 


Citrus Crop F1- 
nancing 


(From page 9) growers made necessary 
additional services such as the supply 
company already referred to. This 
was organized in 1907 as a separate 
capital stock corporation owned and 
operated by the local associations. 
The stock is owned by the associ- 
ations and the transactions are with 
these units. 

The next need for capital occurred 
when the exchange began manufactur- 
ing citrus by-products from the culls 
and unmerchantable fruit of its mem- 
bers. The Exchange Lemon Products 
Company was organized in 1915 by 
exchange lemon associations and was 
financed by an assessment on good 
fruit as shipped. This company has 
made citric acid, citrate of lime, lemon 
oil and pectin from as much as 30 per 
cent of an entire season’s crop in a 
surplus year and has proved a most 
valuable balance wheel for the lemon 
industry. It is one of the two impor- 
tant world factors in these products, 
the other being in Italy. 

The Exchange Orange Products 
Company, also organized in 1915, 
similarly financed with exchange 
orange associations as_ stockholders, 
at first represented one of the few 
unsuccessful and unprofitable ventures 
that can be charged to the parent 
organization. It suspended in 1920 
with a net loss to stockholders of 
$175,000. Orange products had no 
such established world market as did 
the lemon products already mentioned. 
The object was to salvage cull oranges 
and marmalade was selected as the 
most likely product. Experience 
taught that this finished product was 
15 to 20 per cent oranges, balance 
glass, sugar, labels, etc. 

During these troublesome years, 
the exchange research department had 
been devoting most of its attention 
to the study of new by-products and 
the development of machinery to 
process fruit into these products. 

The grange products company was 
reorganized, without the support of 
some associations because of their 
losses in the marmalade venture. 
The company gradually developed 
production of orange oil, both distilled 
and expressed, pectin and various 
juice concentrates that are sold in 
channels non-competitive with fresh 
fruit. The latest product, orange meal, 
a stock feed, uses everything that 
remains after juice, oil and pectin 
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RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . $ 511,167,649.45 




















U. S. Government Obligations 4. 530,451,391.54 
Public Securities . . . i «or 44,314,572.16 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... . 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . Bs ea 18,907,978.25 
Loans and Bills Purchased . ‘ 679,155,536.17 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. : 1,751,590.67 
Credits Granted on eres ae ys ea ee 24,948 ,866.18 
Bank Buildings. ... . ee eee 13,323,347.87 
Other Real Estate ... i ake 466,524.64 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . Se 3,074,802.61 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 17,181,255.42 
$1,852,543,514.96 
LIABILITIES 

Capital. ........ . §$ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus EPR S 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. . . 10,657 ,925.52 
$ 270,657,925.52 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1937 . . 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . 19,257 ,869.96 

Acceptances . ’ $43,766,995.63 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . 18,818,129.45 
24,948 ,866.18 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . . ; 5,738,992.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,109,523.00 

Deposits . . ; $1,508,375,722.92 

Outstanding Checks . 19,754,615.38 
1,528,130,338.30 
$1,852,543,514.96 








Securities carried at $42,401,978.52 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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have been removed, and has become 
a very successful addition to the line. 

This company has now been taken 
over by the central exchange, its 
capital stock purchased by a one-half- 
cent per box assessment on all ship- 
ments. 

After forty years in rented quarters, 
which had steadily grown until they 
consisted of three floors in a large 
office building, the directors of the 
exchange decided in 1933 to build the 
“Sunkist Building.” A suitable loca- 
tion was purchased and the new home, 
built when costs were lowest, was 
occupied January 1, 1936. 

The exchange does business with 





COMMERCIAL ¢ CHECKING 


il 





... within these gates... 


three of the large Los Angeles national 
banks, by whom its financial and credit 
needs have always been well served. 
Its use of depositories in the fifty- 
seven district sales offices throughout 
the country is also largely confined to 
national banks. 


IKE the associations and other 

units, the central exchange obtains 
its operating funds from assessments 
on shipments. Especially during the 
early part of each year, expenditures 
exceed income and the three banks 
finance these seasonal requirements. 
Salaries, rent on the fifty-seven sales 
offices and communications — teletype, 
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“No man is a stranger within these gates.” So 


reads the legend over the portals of a medieval 


castle, placed there by a thoughtful host. Who- 


ever this feudal lord may have been, we salute 


him. He knew the meaning of true hospitality — 


to make all who would enter feel at home within 


his house. This bank, similarly, wants you to feel 


at home. We have no strangers within our gates. 


Come in and visit awhile when you're in the city. 
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telegraph and cable —constitute most 
of the operating cost and these are 
quite uniform throughout the year, 
since California is the only citrus 
producing section of the world that 
picks, packs and ships oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit every day of the year. 
Expenditures for Sunkist advertising, 
which have reached an annual outlay 
of as much as 24% million dollars in a 
big crop year, follow the movement of 
the fruit. These are met with a 
separate assessment which stands this 
year at 10 cents per box on lemons, 
5 cents on oranges and 3 cents on 
grapefruit. 

The normal deduction for marketing 
costs of the central exchange, exclusive 


, of advertising, is 7 cents per packed 


| charge of 
| agencies. 


box. In large crop years this cost has 
been kept as low as 5 cents, which is 
half or less than half the marketing 

most competing sales 
Last season the combined 


| cost of advertising and selling was 3.2 


per cent of gross sales. 

Fruit growers, like most farmers, 
have had their good years and their 
bad years. Adversity drove them to 
co-operation, which has spread from 
simply unified action in marketing to 
the same kind of action in most of 
their business and financial activities. 
The industry is proud of the financial 
record made over the years by the 
co-operative packing and marketing 
associations, which has resulted in the 
splendid credit standing it enjoys 
today with the commercial banks and 
governmental credit agencies. 


Modern Houses and 
Modern Loans 


(From page 12) seems to be rather toward 
tearing down old business blocks for 
parking lots rather than for new com- 
mercial building. And it is almost 
entirely in the larger cities that there 
is any sizable block of residential financ- 
ing to be done in apartment house 
construction. Where such a _ need 
exists, the community is already well 
supplied with experienced lenders who 


| have learned the apartment-finance 


business in the school of hard knocks. 

A sizable possibility for profitable 
financing, however, which is only 
beginning to be explored is that of 
large-scale low-cost housing. The 
FHA, under the act of Congress by 
which it was created, is given certain 
powers to foster large-scale housing 
on a carefully prescribed type of 


program. And there have already 
been constructed several of these 
projects. FHA large-scale housing 


projects are not to be confused with 
those of other government instru- 
mentalities which build homes for 
the under-privileged in city or country, 
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using Treasury or other tax funds. 
The outstanding characteristic of the 
entire FHA set-up has been, and is, 
that it provides insurance and super- 
vision, always attempting to obtain 
value received therefor, but that all 
of the money originates with private 
lenders and investors, never with the 
government. 

Space limitations forbid attempting 
to outline in any detail the plan under 
which large-scale housing is handled 
with FHA insurance of the mortgage. 
Briefly, the building corporation agrees 
with the Administrator to limit rentals 
and establish the rental income so as 
to assure the allowable limited divi- 
dend in addition to proper reserves, 


necessary payments on the mortgage — 


with interest, and so on. The owner 
must own the land and have some 
working capital besides. Initial issue 
of capital stock may not exceed this 
cash and property equity. Dividends 
are limited to 6 per cent maximum as 
long as the mortgage insurance re- 
mains in force, that is, until the mort- 
gage is paid off. The FHA has 
representation on the board of direc- 
tors. The organization is hedged 
about with other safeguards. But— 
and here is the real point —the thing 
is so set up that if it prospers the 
equity owners will eventually have a 
good, profitable property absolutely 
free of mortgage. And if it does not 
prosper, the mortgagee and the FHA 
work out a reorganization by which 
essentially he swaps his mortgage for 
FHA 3 per cent bonds and the FHA 
gets the property. Any excess earn- 
ing above 6 per cent must be used to 
prepay the mortgage, so that any such 
mortgage will probably be cleared off 
well before its nominal maturity. 


THE mortgage money may be ob- 

tained either through a straight 
mortgage to a single lender or through 
a bond issue. These bonds, however, 
may be sold only to approved institu- 
tions, just as is true of any other type 
of FHA insured mortgage obligation. 
An example of how this may work out 
—though no other project would 
necessarily follow the same procedure 
—is the large-scale project at Crossett, 








Arkansas, involving 199 small houses. | 


Of the total capitalization, 
$120,000 came from a stock issue and 
the rest from a bond issue totaling 
$320,000. Three banks participated 
in this mortgage. The First National 
Bank of Eldorado, Arkansas, took 


some | 


$250,000; the Union Bank and Trust | 


Company of Monticello, Arkansas, 
$20,000; and the Bank of Crossett, 
$50,000. The Union National Bank of 
Little Rock is serving as trustee under 
the mortgage indenture. These are 
414 per cent bonds. Sinking fund 
provisions safeguard principal and 
interest, and at the end of twenty-five 


years the bonds will have been gradu- 
ally retired. In this particular project, 
the sponsor plans to take no divi- 
dends —it is substantially an employee 
housing project for the Crossett Lum- 
ber Company —and consequently the 
debt will doubtless be retired in materi- 
ally less than the twenty-five years. 


HA insured first mortgage bonds 

are at the moment of writing fully 
eligible for national banks, are fully 
eligible for state banks of forty-four 
states, for own account of trust com- 
panies in forty-six states, for trust 
funds in thirty-five states, for savings 
banks in forty-five states, for building 
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and loan associations in thirty-seven 
states, for life insurance companies 
in forty states, for insurance com- 
panies other than life in thirty-nine 
states. Conditional eligibility is 
granted in many other states. Laws 
in various states are steadily being 
changed to grant eligibility. Conse- 
quently, here is a plan offering a 
large-size investment possibility for 
all national and most state banks, as 
well as the other types of financial 
institutions listed. Since the Crossett 
transaction, a similar transaction on a 
smaller scale has occurred at York, 
Pennsylvania, on an apartment house. 
At Meadville, Pennsylvania, the 
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. . . $ 708,884,363.05 
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575,010,738.15 
67,855,011.20 
160,477,722.42 
817,312,674.28 
36,792,210.62 
5,937,056.74 
11,925,335.16 
28,140,994.23 
9,816,092.33 





$2,422,152,198.18 





. $100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
25,888,460.71 


$ 226,428,460.71 
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29,815,317.25 
15,257,776.04 
3,832,028.45 


$2,422,152,198.18 
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Pennsylvania State Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Board invested its trust funds in 
an $800,000 insured bond and mort- 
gage at 4 per cent —202 single-family 
frame houses to rent at an average of 
$7.28 per room per month. At 
Arlington, Virginia, across the river 
from Washington, the New York Life 
Insurance Company invested a total 
of $3,080,000 in three projects involv- 
ing construction of 974 two-story 
walk-up apartments which rent at 
approximately an average of $13 per 
room per month. 

It would require a full issue of this 
magazine to tell all of the other types 
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of aid worked out by FHA staff for 
the service of lenders and investors. 
This research spreads across the many 
sectors of the real estate and home 
mortgage markets. The evaluation of 
city neighborhoods has been furthered 
by the development of block maps 
showing details of rentals, valuations, 
home ownership, and so on for each 
parcel of real estate in each block of 
certain cities—a tabloid Dun-and- 
Bradstreet report on the immediate 
neighborhood where a mortgage may 
be offered. It has conducted detailed 
studies of population trends and 
neighborhood development in several 
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metropolitan cities including New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Washington. 
It has developed a technique for risk 
rating of a proposed mortgage, so 
that while a single very bad feature 
may eliminate the loan from considera- 
tion, lacking any such single disquali- 
fication is graded mathematically on 
weighted consideration involving the 
judgment of several specialists in 
various aspects of mortgage under- 
writing and realty appraisal. It has 
developed standard account systems 
for large scale housing projects, and 
for city apartment house operation. 
And in each of these detailed studies 
it has uncovered quantities of facts 
upsetting to long-held beliefs which 
are now proved fallacies. The study 
of city growth is alone monumental in 
its implications for metropolitan lend- 
ing. 

Today, largely because of the FHA 
researches since 1934, the mortgage 
lender can operate on a factual basis 
with greater assurance than has ever 
before been possible. He can make 
his loans at fair rates and with assur- 
ance of receiving gilt-edged bonds 
paying 3 per cent if his loan gets into 
trouble. He can resell to other 
approved lenders and investors, clip- 
ping a specified percentage for his 
services. He can turn his mortgages 
into cash practically overnight by 
one of several methods, depending in 
part on the type of his institution and 
in part on his affiliations and prefer- 
ences and needs of the moment. 


Mr. Clutchbill Goes 


After A Bad Loan 


| (From page 19) Spearhawk, when did 
| Mrs. Clingsome’s cat die?” 


“She told me a hundred times it 


_ died two weeks ago.” 


“Mm-m!’ brooded Mr. Clutchbill, 
“that is favorable to our cause.”’ 
“Eh, Mr. Clutchbill,’ It was not 


| often the quietest director spoke. 


“Eh. I wouldn’t disturb Mrs. Cling- 
some just now... I, eh, wouldn’t take 
advantage.” Perhaps he alone had 


| known the affection of a pet. 


“Plenty more cats in the world,” 
put in President Perkins. 
“No, there ain’t plenty of cats in 


| the world,” snapped Mr. Clutchbill. 


“There ain’t only one cat in the 


| world when it’s buried in your heart. 


But it’s got to be done. What did 
Mrs. Clingsome’s cat look like, Mr. 


Spearhawk?”’ 


“I will detail him from head to tail 
just as Mrs. Clingsome did for me 
twenty times. He had a pink pug 
nose. His face was white, with yellow 
patches over his ears. Large eyes 
wide apart with the outside corners 
running back with a single yellow 
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line, just like an old ham-actor 
penciled his eyes. He wa’n’t tall- 
posted like a barn cat but had short, 
white legs. His back had yellowsplashes 
and his tail was large and ringed 
white and yellow like a coon’s tail.” 

“For once, Spearhawk,” muttered 
Director Clutchbill, writing patiently 
on a pad, “‘you’ve done a good job. 

“T can tell you fellers,” went on 
Mr. Clutchbill, “‘that Mrs. Clingsome 
would not only give $2,000, the face 
of her note here, but she’d give $10,000 
to have that cat back.” 

Mr. Thistle, the silent director, got 
up and left without a word. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Clutchbill, 
also getting up, “I expect to have the 
note paid and the entire matter 
cleaned up in three days.” 

The next day the Ferndale National 
Bank was run solely by Willie Dexter, 
the teller, and the women clerks. 
Cashier John Atwood was motoring 
Director Clutchbill hither and yon 
in and around Ferndale Village. The 
night before Mr. Clutchbill had done 
a large volume of telephoning and 
there now resided in his pocket a list 
of twenty-two litters of kittens in a 
ten-mile circle of the village. That 
night, however, he returned dis- 
couraged. After supper he sat at 
the sitting room table and glared at 
the list through his spectacles. Only 
two of the twenty-two litters had a 
check mark indicating yellow and 
white kittens. But even these two 
finds were fruitless for the specimens 
were either too much yellow or too 
much white. As Mr. Clutchbill sat 
there he bethought himself of the 
telephone book again. Picking it up 
he idled through other towns and at 
last came to a section which set forth 
on colored paper a list of professions, 
amongst them veterinaries. His eye 
fell on a pet specialist at Rutlington. 
Eagerly Mr. Clutchbill’s stub pencil 
came out. He marked down the 
street address. 


‘THE next day Mr. Clutchbill got off 

a train at ten-thirty A.M. and after 
a mile walk across the streets of Rut- 
lington came to the pet specialist’s 
home. III luck awaited him; the doc 
was not in and would not be back 
till 4 that afternoon. Leaving word 
he would try again, Mr. Clutchbill 
wandered to the water-front where he 
found a convenient seat in the sun 
on a bollard half way out on a pier. 
Local small craft were continually 
breezing in and out, and at rare inter- 
vals a passing small cruiser would 
put in for refueling. These latter 
interested Mr. Clutchbill. They were 
always lettered on the stern with 
their name and home port. 

About noon a black one moored 
right beside Mr. Clutchbill. It was 
about a forty-five-footer exceptionally 


fine in its appointments. At the stern 
the rich scarlet of a large British flag 
fell amost to the water’s surface. The 
gold letters on her stern told Mr. 
Clutchbill she was from Quebec. 

While Mr. Clutchbill sat admiring 
the boat a young man came on deck 
for a spot of sunshine; he was ap- 
parently connected with the boat’s 
engine. And then Mr. Clutchbill 
opened his eyes! There followed the 
young man in its kittenish way a tiny 
cat ... yellow and white. Its violet- 
blue kitten eyes were a fetching con- 
trast to its white breast and tiny 
plump forelegs. Mr. Clutchbill stood 
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up and nearly lost his balance leaning 
over the dock. Yes, its eyes were 
large and far apart and penciled with 
a buff line at the outside corners. Its 
little white coat was splashed with 
buff patches and its tail was going to 
be a genuine coon’s tail when it 
grew up. 

Mr. Clutchbill bent over and trotted 
two fingers up and down a rod holding 
up the boat’s rail. One side of a little 
white mustache and one blue eye 
appeared around the rod. The kitten 
stretched up and cuffed Mr. Clutch- 
bills’ finger playfully. 


“It ees a tomcat ... a tomcat,” 
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explained the youth with a foreign 
accent looking gravely at Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 
“Is it your kitten?” 
Clutchbill politely. 
“Non, he is of the steward. New 


asked Mr. 


York . . . New York he get heem.” 
‘“‘Hm-m, where has the steward 
gone?”’ 


“He has passed to the city to buy 
more food, is it not.” 

“He'll be back in an hour, 
think?” 

“Oh, oui... yes!’ 

Mr. Clutchbill looked at his watch. 
It was twenty minutes past twelve. 
“I’m going to get something to eat 
and hurry back. I'd like to see if 
he’ll sell the kitten.” 

The youth shrugged his shoulders 
slowly. “It is that he desire the 


you 


| tomcat which is to heem.”’ 


*T’ll come back,” said Mr. Clutch- 


_ bill setting off briskly for the nearest 





| en 


restaurant. 

After a regretful loss of time Mr. 
Clutchbill found a sandwich counter, 
hastened to procure a little nourish- 
ment and hurried back to the wharf. 
When he arrived his heart nearly 
stopped. The boat had gone. He 
almost ran to the pier-head to see if 
he could see it. Yes, there it was 
slipping through the north gap in the 
breakwater a half mile away. No 
one needed to tell him it was headed 
for far-off Quebec City. 

“Is there anywhere that boat will 
stop before it leaves the lake?’ he 
demanded of a man who proved to 
be the dockmaster. 

“She'll have to stop at Customs 
Point on account of immigration and 
revenue inspection,” answered the man. 

‘How can I catch her?” ventured 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

The man looked at his watch. 
“Take the two-fifteen Champlain Flyer. 
She doesn’t stop between here and the 
you might make Customs 
| Point ahead of the boat.” 

Mr. Clutchbill set out anxiously for 
the railway station. After what 
seemed an eternity he found himself 
on a fast train with trees and fences 
flying madly back of him. Whenever 
the train touched the lake shore he 
| rose like a stork in his seat and glared 
| far out across the water. Once he 
| thought he saw a black speck miles 

away that might be the Quebec boat, 
| but he couldn’t be certain. 
| Sometime later three customs officers 

looked inquiringly at Director Clutch- 

bill when he managed to get to the 

small dock where all boats over the 
| line have to stop. 

“Has a black boat from Quebec 
| City gone through to the North?” 
_ he asked breathlessly. 

One of the officers shook his head. 

“Look here,” confided Mr. Clutch- 

bill, “I know you’ll think I’m crazy 
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but I’ve taken a fancy to a kitten on 
that boat and I’m going to try to 
buy it from the steward. I’m telling 
you because I don’t want you to think 
I’m up to anything.” 

The officers smiled and looked at 
each other. 

“Don’t mind us,” laughed one, “I 
know how you feel .. . I’ve got a 
kitten at home.” 

‘“‘And there’s your boat,’ suddenly 


piped up another, nodding his head | 


toward the South. 

The instant she moored Mr. Clutch- 
bill hurried back and forth along her 
side. Suddenly he saw a man’s face 
peering out of an open porthole. 

Mr. Clutchbill snatched a hand out 
of his pants pocket. A $10 bill flut- 
tered in it. 

“Ten dollars for the cat,”’ he hissed 
at the porthole. 

‘*‘Aa-eh?” inquired the _ steward, 
plunging his face against the porthole. 

“Ten dollars for the little tomcat!’’ 

The man looked back of him a long 
moment. Mr. Clutchbill knew he 
was watching a little ball of yellow 
and white fur. 

‘‘Non!”’ said the man firmly, look- 
ing out again. 

“Twenty!” said Mr. Clutchbill, 
holding the bill in one hand and strok- 
ing it lovingly. 
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For a moment the steward stood | 


frozen. Then, suddenly, he reached 
down and a tiny kitten with flattened 
ears was thrust out of the porthole 
in one plump hand. 


ME: Clutchbill cupped his hands. 

The kitten slipped into them. 
When the steward’s hand disappeared 
there was a new $20 bill in it. 

Mr. Clutchbill scurried off the dock. 
He never stopped till he was lost in 
the streets of Customs Point Village. 
He went into a sort of general store 
and leaned thankfully against a coun- 


ter. He held the kitten closely up | 
under his goatee where it peeked out | 


wonderingly. 

“Got a little basket or hamper?’ 
panted Mr. Clutchbill to a clerk. 

Several were produced and Mr. 
Clutchbill chose one. 

It was not till midnight Mr. Clutch- 
bill let himself into his little white 
cottage in Ferndale Village after a 
long railway ride. Much of the time 
the kitten had slept but now he was 
ready to get out. While Mr. Clutch- 
bill rummaged around for a bottle of 
milk his ancient sister, Miss Marilla, 


came down in a bathrobe and slippers. | 


“Aaron Clutchbill! what’s that?’ 
Her gaze was riveted on the kitten 


which was now drinking greedily out | 


of a dish belonging to Mr. Clutchbill’s 
own cat, Pekoe. 
“That,” said Mr. Clutchbill, “is a 


genuine Egyptian kitten. He’s a | 
blooded cat. I bought him from a |! 
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MARKET STABILITY 


In determining the composition of the 
bond portfolio, investment officers of 
banks must contend with two primary 
factors—Income and Market Fluctuation. 


To what extent can price stability be 
sacrificed for enhanced income? What 
portion of the portfolio should be in- 
vested in government bonds? Should long 
| term bonds be purchased, and what type 
should be considered? 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
through its Investment Advisory Service, 
is assisting numerous banks throughout 
the country in the solution of these and 
other investment problems. 

Financial institutions are cordially in- 
vited to use this broad service. 
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feller in a Quebec boat, and I’ve just 
named him Pharaoh. Aijin’t he a 
dandy?” 
*‘Landsakes! we can’t have another 
cat! Pekoe’s liable to claw him all up.” 
“I’m going to speculate on him.” 
“Good gracious! you couldn’t get 













a nickle. . 
finished his 
spied Miss Marilla and throwing up 
its tiny tail made straight for her, 
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.”’ But the kitten had 
milk, turned around, 


his blue eyes warm with friendliness. 
**He’s awful cute,” said Miss Marilla, 
picking him up and cuddling him. 











































A Business Address of 
Distinction 


Business has been better in the 
Northwest. Good to fair crops and 
unusual activity in practically every 
line. Speedy, intelligent handling of 
your correspondent banking busi- 
ness is essential if you are to do 
justice to this great Northwest mar- 











THE PRESSURE IS ON 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Marquette Avenue — Sixth Street to Seventh Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA | 


ket. The “‘Northwestern” has been 
giving this kind of service for 65 
years, is giving it today in more de- | 
tail in more departments than ever 
before. Remember the ‘“‘Northwest- 
ern’’ is no further from you than your 
telephone, typewriter or telegraph. 
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**All that kitten has got to do is to 
look at yuh and you’re his. Hear him 
purr!’ praised Mr. Clutchbill, touch- 
ing one tiny white paw with his fore- 
finger. ‘“‘He’s goin’ to sleep... kind 
of tuckered after so long a ride. 
Why can’t he sleep here in his basket?” 

“Well,” smiled Miss Marilla, put- 
ting him gently into it, “‘he’ll be safe 
enough tonight; Pekoe’s out in the 
woodshed.”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill was up early the 
next morning. He knew Mrs. Nora 
Clingsome’s habits. He knew that it 
was her custom ever since she began 
coming to Ferndale Village summers 
to take a walk each morning before 
breakfast, and since she resided on 
the same main street where Mr. 
Clutchbill’s cottage was located she 
was sure to pass his lawn. 

Mr. Clutchbill issued early from 
his cottage with the new kitten on his 
shoulder, and a pair of lawn-trimming 
shears in his right hand. He wandered 
slowly down to the street front where 
four enormous elms shot their green 
fountains into the air, and went to 
work trimming out the long whiskers 
of grass amongst their roots. 

It was not long before he saw her 
coming right on schedule. Mrs. Cling- 
some was what the villagers called 
“‘a fine looking woman,” almost regal 
with her hair seemingly powdered as 
in the days of the earliest colonies. 
What with curbing the kitten’s ven- 
turesome expeditions on the lawn, 
the grass clipping and watching Mrs. 
Clingsome’s progress along the street 
Mr. Clutchbill seemed occupied in a 
wholly unpremeditated piece of business 
when Mrs. Clingsome came abreast. 
Hearing a gasp he looked around. 

“Is that your kitten?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Clingsome, that is our 
new kitten.” 


ME:. Clingsome looked silently at 

the kitten which sat peering around 
one of Mr. Clutchbill’s legs. For a 
moment she couldn’t speak. Her eyes 
were suddenly brimming full and she 
bit her lip while she waited for words. 

She stepped nearer. As she did so 
her eyes grew wider. 

“Why!” she broke out with a 
smothered sob, “‘he’s the very image 
of my Chinette ... his eyes are 
penciled. His head has the same 
patches over the ears... his tail...” 
Mrs. Clingsome stopped with an 
audible sob. “Do you think, Mr. 
Clutchbill, little cat spirits come back?” 

‘“*‘Undoubtedly, madam. Many 
things are not yet known about the 
cat. Its origin is lost in antiquity. 
The Egyptians peopled their temples 
with them. Little Pharaoh there is 
an Egyptian kitten.” 





“Wo ... would you sell him?” she 
finally managed. 
“Why, eh, Mrs. Clingsome, we 
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sort of got little Pharaoh because — 
well, because our other cat, Pekoe, 
is growing old and... . eh, we thought 
the blow wouldn’t come quite so 
hard on us when Pekoe had to, 
eh, go.” 

Mrs. Clingsome nodded. She started 
to speak. And then, finally: “I must 
give him up now or... or, I never 
can.” 

Pharaoh clung like fly paper but he 
was finally unhorsed and transferred 
his interest to Mr. Clutchbill’s goatee 
which he had come to admire. 

Mrs. Clingsome had suddenly hur- 
ried away. 

““You’re certainly strong medicine, 
Pharaoh,” whispered Mr. Clutchbill, 
tickling the kitten’s stomach with a 
forefinger and looking with interest 
at Mrs. Clingsome’s disappearing back. 
“I wonder what she’ll do next.” 


R. Clutchbill was soon to learn. 

When he came home that noon for 
lunch his ancient sister, Miss Marilla, 
put her finger to her lips the instant he 
entered the kitchen. 

“Mrs. Clingsome,” she whispered, 
“has been in the sitting room ever 
since ten o’clock with that kitten. 
She just sits and holds him and hugs 
him. She wants to see you.” 

“Mr. Clutchbill,” said Mrs. Cling- 
some with a firm, determined voice as 
Mr. Clutchbill entered, “I believe you 
are connected with the Ferndale 
bank.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, eh, indirectly. I 
don’t stay inside much.” 

Mrs. Clingsome watched Mr. Clutch- 
bill narrowly for a moment. “‘Per- 
haps you'll do an errand for me. 
Here’s a check for two thousand and 
some dollars for a note I’m on down 
there.” 

“Gladly,” said Mr. Clutchbill, tak- 
ing the check with ancient grace. 

“Eh, Mr. Clutchbill, I’ve drawn the 
check to you, personally. For it you 
can let me keep this kitten or bring 
up the canceled note. Which do 
you prefer?” 

Mr. Clutchbill blinked. He looked 
at Pharaoh clutched tight in Mrs. 
Clingsome’s arms. A smile played 
over his face. 
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National Shawmut Bank serves 
369. For more than one hundred 


years, this institution has occu- 





pied a position of leadership in 


the New England banking field. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE—IT PAYS 


“Mrs. Clingsome,” he said, “it is| | Increase efficiency and maké working conditions more pleasant with Globe- 
my opinion one good turn deserves| | Wernicke Tri-Guard files and the Safeguard filing plan. They speed up filing 
another . . . you keep Pharaoh and| | and finding...help eliminate errors and delays, with less work and expense. 


I’ll fetch up the canceled note to- 
night.” 

After Mrs. Clingsome had left with 
her little yellow and white prize Mr. 
Clutchbill came meekly out into the 
kitchen. 

Miss Marilla looked at him, up 
and down. “I was listenin’,” she 
sneered, “‘and I’ll bet you’ve schemed 
this all up .. . you old villain.” 

Mr. Clutchbill said nothing. He 
sat down with an angelic face and 
picked up his knife and fork. 
















V-CUT POCKET 
TRI-GUARD 
suPPORT 





The Globe -Wernicke Co. .. cINcINNATI, ©. 


In Tri-Guard files guides slide on three rods, which 
keep them upright without compression. They sup- 
port as well as index contents of drawer. A ‘V"” 
shaped filing pocket is formed by a touch of the fin- 
gers at any subdivision of the file. This feature saves 
time, work, wear and tear on guides, folders and other 
contents of drawer. Ask our local dealer to demon- 
strate this equipment and system—or write to us for 
free illustrated filing chart—‘'Speed Up Filing and 
Finding.” 

















Trrust FUNDS 
| ano INFLATION 


Copies of the studies listed below 
are available, without charge, to 
trust men and bank officers. 


1. Inflation and the Investor 


—By E. W. Axe and R. E. 
Houghton 
This study discusses five methods 
of protection against inflation and 
illustrates their respective effec- 
tiveness in the French and German 
inflations of the twenties. 































2. A Trust Company Problem 


—Capital Conservation and Pur- 
chasing Power Preservation—By 
H. G. Carpenter, V. P., E. W. 
Axe & Co., Inc. 


In this article the author distin- 
guishes between capital conserva- 
tion and purchasing power preserva- 
tion and discusses frankly the in- 
adequacy of trust companies’ fees 
for the latter. “Custodian Trustee- 
ship” is analyzed as a possible solu- 
tion of the trust officer’s dilemma. 





E. W. AXE & CO., Ine. 
Investment Counsel 


730 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES 





Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Authorized by an Act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1923 As Amended 








Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

Eligible up to six months’ ma- 
turity for purchase by the Federal 
Reserve Banks and are acceptable 
as collateral security for fifteen 
day loans to member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by +." 4 banks 
in the State of New York. 


Eligible as security for all fidu- 
ciary, trust, and public funds held 
under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 
These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits 
of postal savings funds. 


* Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 





CHARLES R. DUNN 
FISCAL AGENT 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
31 Nassau Street * 


New York City 
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Washington 


(From page 15) should be secured by 
first lien, evidenced by mortgage, 
trust deed, or other such instrument, 
upon improved real estate, including 
improved farm land and improved 
business and _ residential properties; 

(1) The amount of the loan or 
loans evidenced by such obligations 
should not exceed 50 per cent of the 
appraised value of the real estate 
securing such loan or loans and no 
such loan should be for a longer term 
than five years, except that any such 
loan may be in an amount not exceed- 


| ing 60 per cent of the appraised value 


of the real estate securing such loan 
and for a term not longer than ten 
years if the loan is secured by an 
amortized mortgage, deed of trust, 
or other such instrument under the 
terms of which 40 per cent or more of 
the principal of the loan will be 
amortized within a period of not 
more than ten years by means of 
substantially equal monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual, or annual payments on 
principal with interest added or on 
principal and interest combined, and 
member banks should take reasonable 
steps to satisfy themselves that the 
payments and other requirements of 
the obligations will be met in accord- 
ance with their terms.” 


Federal Reserve System 


Two vacancies on the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System confronted President Roose- 
velt as he accepted the resignation of 
Joseph A. Broderick who resigned 
October 1 to become president of the 
East River Savings Bank in New 
York. One vacancy on the seven-man 
Board has existed for more than a year 
since the resignation of Ralph W. 
Morrison of Texas. Governor Brod- 


erick was appointed to a fourteen-year 
term on January 27, 1936, when the 
new Board was reorganized under the 
| Banking Act of 1935. 














Developing Volume 


in Live Stock Loans 





dads. The bank pays 
for everything, although school groups 


(From page 20) 


| assist in preparing the banquet. Several! 





| siasts. 


civic leaders and speakers are invited. 
Many of them are live stock enthu- 
The 1937 banquet had 221 
persons present and the doings were 
reported by the Associated Press. 

One of the features of the banquet 
is the presentation to the students of 
prizes won at the live stock show. 


_ Presenting the checks in public this 


way has a psychological effect upon 
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the students because it acknowledges 
their ability and upon the parents 
because it shows that money can be 
made from raising live stock. 

At about the time of the banquet 
the students pay off their indebtedness 
to the bank and get set for the next 
vear’s activities. 

To qualify for a loan, a student 
must be genuinely interested in agri- 
culture. The bank checks this both 
with the agriculture teacher and by 
direct questioning of the student. 
While visiting with the boy, we make 
a decision whether to grant a loan. 
The boy’s father is called in, if the 
loan is to be made, and he must agree 
that all of the profits from live stock 
vo to the boy. The father relinquishes 
ine right to sell the stock in order to 
charge the boy for board or some other 
excuse to get the money. In almost 
all cases the father co-signs the loan 
and mortgage, but we impress upon 
the boy that it is his obligation, not 
his father’s, and that he must pay the 
legal rate of interest. 

In the last five years we have built 
up our farming community with over 
100 head of pure bred live stock. We 
have not only helped the boys buy 
and raise the stock; we have at 
the same time strengthened our note 
case 

So far we have loaned about $10,000 
to students on this program. At the 
end of last season only two boys were 


unable to clean up their debts, but | 


they have collateral 
times their notes. 
Our willingness to loan on live 
stock has attracted about $30,000 in 
loans to grown-up live stock customers 
—which was our major objective. 


worth twenty 


Court Decisions 


(From page 21) Claims in substance 
ruled that the phrase “exempt from 
all taxation”? as used in the bonds 
meant merely an exemption from 
all taxes on the bonds themselves, 
but did not include an exemption 
from taxation on some _ transaction 
or right connected with the bonds. 
The gift tax, the court felt, was not a 
tax on the bonds themselves, but an 
excise tax on the transfer of the bonds. 

Banks are ordinarily not concerned 
with gift taxes as donors, but the 
decision of the Court of Claims indi- 
cates that so-called tax exempt bonds 
are not necessarily protected from 
the imposition of excise or other taxes 
imposed on a “right” or “‘transaction”’ 
connected with the bonds, and not 
on the bonds themselves. Which 
suggests that banks, in buying “tax 
exempts,” whether they be State or 
Federal, will do well to scrutinize 
closely the tax exemption clauses with 
a view to determining whether they 


are all-inclusive so far as future taxa- 
tion is concerned, or leave an opening 
for some incidental or connected tax. 
(Hamersley vs. United States, 16 
Federal Supplement 768; see also 
Bromley vs. McCaughn, 280 U. S. 
124.) 
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Trust Investment 


Banks holding trust funds on deposit 
with either themselves or other institu- 
tions will be interested in two recent 
Pennsylvania decisions discussing this 
somewhat difficult problem. In one 











| mew type of administrative problems 
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NEW—this needed, authoritative guide to the 
ENTIRE Accounting of the Modern Bank: 


BRANK ACCOUNTING 


PRACTICE 


By L. H. LANGSTON 


HERE, at your fingertips—the latest 
approved accounting methods for 
a bank of any size, big or little. Practice 
which considers the new things in 
banking; and is designed to meet the 


which so greatly concern bankers today. 


Off the press just a few weeks, this book is 
already standard working equipment in hundreds 
of banks. Init, for any purpose—for comparison 
with your own methods, for outlining possible 
improvements, for making best use of bank 
records or acquainting yourself with aspects of a 
bank's work that may be new to you—you have 
safe, economical procedures covering all activities; 
commercial, fiduciary, foreign exchange, savings. 


Explains both the HOWand the WHY 
of Bank Accounting Methods 


Langston’s book has come out of an unusual com- 
bination of banking and professional experience. It 
covers all aspects, from simple recording to internal 
audits, and all divisions of accounting, operating as 
well as specialized. Right with the accounting, so 
that you see the tie-up at every point, you have up- 
to-date and approved operating routine. 


In bringing you, organized for ready reference, the 
skied, highly developed methods of progressive, 
successful institutions today, BANK ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE performs a vital service the price does not 
begin to measure. Send for a copy—now. 


532 Pages - $5.00 





Partial on your problems, the help 
and guidance it offers. Re- 
Contents... member, nothing to _ lose, 


General ae seer 
nalizing Credit Instru- 
ments—Entries for 
Money; 
Loans; Discounts—Accounting for 
Cash Items, Collection Items—Journal- 
izing Foreign Exchange Transactions. 


Fiduciary Operations, 
counts, 
for Cash, Cash Items, 
counts—Accounting for Bonds; 
ties—Records for Fiscal Transactions; 
Foreign Exchange Transactions—Cor- 
porate, Personal Trusts. 


Time Deposits— Bookkeeping — Bank 
Expense; Costs—General Books; State- 
ments—Financial Data Analysis— 
Auditing, Examinations. 


P= Without Risk ™ 
Try This Desk Book on 
YOUR PROBLEMS 


Send for a copy, and try out 
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of these cases a trustee placed $5,000 
of trust funds in a savings account. 
About a year later the bank in which 
this account was carried failed, and 
the entire deposit was lost to the 


trust estate. An effort was made 
to surcharge the trustee for this loss. 

The lower court found that at the 
time the money was deposited in the 
savings account, the financial depres- 
sion prevailed throughout the country, 
making it difficult to find safe legal 
investments. The court further de- 
cided that the trustee’s object in 
putting the funds in a savings account 
was to get some return for it until a 
suitable permanent legal investment 


could be found. This decision was 
approved by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, which said: 

“In cases of this type, liability 
depends upon whether the funds in 
question were deposited for the pur- 
pose of investment or merely for 
temporary safekeeping pending dis- 
covery of a suitable legal investment.” 
(Appeals of Byrnes, - 188 Atlantic 
Reporter, 871.) 

In another Pennsylvania case a 
trustee deposited about $1,500 of the 
trust estate in a savings account which 
was continued for a number of years. 
The beneficiary was a veteran, and 
theVeterans Administration repeatedly 
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Which One 
are YOU Missing? 


Perhaps one reason for Atlantic’s 95-year record is the 
fact that its policyholders enjoy the benefits of a unique 
combination of insurance features. 


Atlantic . . . with no stockholders . . . offers participat- 
ing policyholders a share in profits with no liability for 
assessment. At the same time it permits policyholders to 
keep their insurance broker’s services in the formation 
and supervision of their insurance programs. Atlantic’s 
strength, dependability and prompt service are matters 


Your insurance dollar should buy you every one of these 
advantages. Which one are you missing? 


Review with your broker your goods-in- 
transit, fire, yacht, jewelry, fur, fine arts and 


registered mail insurance needs. Ask him for 
information about Atlantic insurance. 


AT L 


Atlantic Building 


FUR + REGISTERED MAIL 49 Wall Street INSURANCE 
FIRE INSURANCE NEW kes - O M Pp A N Y 
Baltimore «¢ Boston «¢ Chicago + Cleveland « Newark « Philadelphia 
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reminded the trustee that the savings 
account was a non-legal investment 
and urged that he take steps to invest 
the money in legal securities. The 
trustee, however, continued the sav- 
ings account until the bank which had 
it failed, and the entire amount lost. 

The court surcharged the trustee 
for the full amount of the lost deposit: 

**A fiduciary has no right to perma- 
nently deposit money in a savings 
account in a bank. He is permitted 
to deposit trust funds for a reasonable 
time to enable him to make legal 
investments. But if he puts the 
money in a bank by way of invest- 
ment, he is liable to make good the 
loss.”” The court also refused to allow 
the trustee his commissions, comment- 
ing that commissions are allowed for 
the “faithful, proper and honest man- 
agement of the trust.” (In re John A. 
Welker, 43 Dauphin County (Penna.) 
Reporter, 397.) 

Unless savings accounts or other 
deposits are recognized as legal invest- 
ments by the law of the particular 
state, a fiduciary runs a serious risk if, 
for any considerable length of time, 
he holds trust funds on deposit with- 
out putting them in legal investments. 
It has even been suggested that 
although there is no loss of principal 
to the trust estate through the use of a 
savings account the trustee should be 
surcharged for the difference in income 
between the interest paid on the sav- 
ings account and the yield which 
would have been obtained from a legal 
investment. Whether many courts 
would go to that length would proba- 
bly depend upon particular circum- 
stances, but it is apparent that safety 
for a trustee lies primarily in putting 
the trust money into legal investments 
as promptly as possible. 











BOOKLETS 


Free copies of booklets listed below can be 
obtained by addressing requests (on your 
letterhead) to The Editor, 7he Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Boulevard and 
Burroughs Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 








New Booklets 


1937 REVENUE ACT. . . Complete text 
of this bill passed at the last session of 
Congress, designed to curb tax evasions, is 
contained in a pamphlet issued ty the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York. A 
detailed explanation of the provisions of the 
Act is also included. 

NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE ...A 
description of the early history, present 
facilities, and current activities of this famous 
trading association. Illustrated booklet out- 
lines necessary steps in the execution of an 
order, and the development of an exchange 
system by which more than 7,000,000 shares 
of stock have changed hands in a single day. 
PATH TO SHEET METAL PERMA- 
NENCE ... Information on thedevelopment, 
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Two New...Simplified.. 


Proving Plans 











The new Burroughs Simplified Proof Plan reduces item costs to a new low, provides 
better item control, and levels peak periods. Here are some specific advantages— 


New and inexperienced help can operate it satisfactorily. 
Errors are localized to the individual deposit, eliminating considerable checking time. 


Float and uncollected funds information are provided as a by-product of proving. 


PWN 


Rush items receive preferred attention, while the remaining items are handled during 
slack periods. 


5. The flexibility required to handle different types of deposits and varying types of 
sorts is provided. 


6. Fewer machines are required because some of the operations are eliminated, and 
machine demands at peak periods are lessened. 


7. Operator production is increased through the elimination of many time-consuming, 
non-productive steps. 

















The new Burroughs Simplified Balancing Plan was developed to establish 
a simplified routine and a faster flow of items in the moderate-sized bank | 
at minimum cost. 


It works on the principle of eliminating needless operations and then 
simplifying those that remain. Items are written directly on the final records, 
which are balanced periodically during the day so that final balance is almost 
immediate. 


oe 


The Burroughs plan will make it easier to serve customers, speed the flow of 
items, and provide a faster final balance. Yet it is so simple that it can be in- 
stalled with a minimum of inconvenience and cost. 





4 Ask the Burroughs representative to review 
u r ro u fey with you the plan suited to a bank the size of 
yours. Or write us for further information. 


Factories at Detroit and Plymouth, Michigan. ..Windsor, Canada... Nottingham, England 


























69th Year of 


CO-OPERATION 
with CORRESPONDENTS 


From its beginning, August 23, 1869, this 
bank has endeavored to render a com- 
plete service to its banker friends. Today, 
every modern facility and a competent 
personnel are combined with a spirit of 
friendly cooperation to work to the advan- 
tage of this institution’s correspondents. 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST Co. 


Since 1869 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| When | 
Bankers — 
Come to 
cHoston 


1} ... it is only natural that they should 
prefer the Parker House, for this famous 
hostelry provides them not only with 
comfortable accommodations and good 
food, but also with an excellent address 
and utmost convenience to those finan- 
cial institutions with which most of 

| | their business is transacted. 
| 
| 















SrrinitHet 













The smooth, efficient service of the 
| Parker House meets their exacting de- 
mands; and the distinguished atmos- 
phere heightens their sense of well-being. 


| 
| Single rooms with private bath, shower, 
| circulating ice-water and radio from $3.50 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President and 
Managing Director 





























HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND a a on Oe 


EMIL EITEL - KARL EITEL - ROY STEFFEN 
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physical properties, and uses of a rust- 
resistant iron alloy is contained in this 
twenty-page booklet. Numerous installa- 
tion photographs reveal the versatility of this 
metal in industries and banking institutions, 
on farms, and for marine purposes. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE ... Main purpose of 
this booklet is to give prospective travelers a 
guide to existing exchange and currency 
conditions in European countries most fre- 
quently visited. Also to provide passport 
information. Booklet is distributed with the 
compliments of Midland Bank Limited. 
Travel departments undoubtedly will want 
a copy. 


NINETY YEARS .. . Book relating the 
history and interesting occurrences of an 
insurance company chartered nearly a 
century ago. The company, which has 
weathered four wars and at least four major 
depressions, originally wrote only marine 
insurance. It has since added other lines. 
Book is of interest to persons making a 
technical or historical study of insurance. 


Booklets Still Available 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR AND WHAT TO 
DISREGARD IN SEEKING COMPE- 
TENT INVESTMENT ADVISORS . 
Helps judge the ability of investment advisors 
previous to their selection by ascertaining 
methods said to be employed and then check- 
ing the record of results achieved by those 
methods. Seven specific tests are listed to 
determine relative degree of competence of 
investment advisors. 


BANKING AND SELLING ... A series of 
nineteen editorials written by Joseph M. 
Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank, setting 
forth his philosophy about banking as a busi- 
ness. Under such headings as “Selling Is 
Necessary,” ‘“‘Never Miss a Chance,” “Your 
Attitude,” and “‘The Public Hires and Fires,” 
Mr. Dodge has packed a world of thought 
bearing upon employee relationships and the 
bank’s direct contacts with the public. The 
editorials, written for the bank’s house organ, 
are being widely quoted. 


THREE-LETTER CABLE CODE ...A 
large bank on the Pacific Coast saves up to 
50 per cent of the cable tolls on overseas 
transactions by using a three-letter code. 
Most frequent uses are for transmitting let- 
ters of credit, transferring funds by cable, 
making overseas collections, and handling 
foreign accounts. Savings are returned to 
the bank’s customers. Booklet explains the 
service. 


THE HOUSE YOU LIVE IN ...A colorful 
booklet ijustrating applications of copper 
and its alloys in residential construction. 
There are numerous applications in industrial 
and business construction. Manufacturer’s 
technical advisory service will supply banks 
recommendations for sound construction. 


LETTERS OF A BUSINESS MAN TO 
HIS SON ...A< series of seventeen advertise- 
ments published by American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago. Aimed at a 
better understanding of the functions of 
banking. 

CREATING NEW BUSINESS THROUGH 
INSURED PERSONAL LOANS... De- 
scribes a plan for issuing blanket policy 
insuring the life of each borrower for the 
unpaid balance on his note, the insurance 
decreasing with the unpaid balance. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ... An eight-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 

WHAT WILL YOUR DIRECTORS SAY? 
. . . Here is a folder about bankers blanket 
bonds, listing some typical cases of losses, 
and containing some pertinent points about 
buying fidelity insurance. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-11-37 











to AN INVITATION 


of To promote a better understanding of our 

mutual problems, Allis-Chalmers invites the 
of correspondence of bankers on questions per- 
M. taining to the sale and financing of tractors 
ng and power farming equipment. 
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ONLY THE FARMER WHO MAKES MONEY 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


y 


Remains A GOOD CUSTOMER 


Allis-Chalmers dealers are trained to sell goods on 
bankers’ terms. 


They have been schooled to the principle that Allis- 
Chalmers equipment must pay the owner a profit. 
Unless a farmer betters himself with our equipment, 
he does not REMAIN a good customer. Our dealers 
are constantly reminded that only by helping the 
customer can we help ourselves. 


These Allis-Chalmers dealers have a line of equip- 
ment that is economically sound. They sell on a 
sound basis. That is why their paper has come to 
be so favorably known. 


BELOW: Higher working speed enable this low-cost Allis-Chalmers tractor to accomplish 
more each day than larger, slower tractors of higher first cost and higher operating cost. 
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ELIMINATES 
NEEDLESS MOTIONS 


ALL CIPHERS ARE AUTOMATIC 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written automatically. 
Thus, much of the work is done without touching a key. 


SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys be depressed 
| at one time. This saves many needless motions. 
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Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount and the 
motor bar be depressed together, thus completely adding or sub- 
tracting the amount in one operation. 


COOUOUOOWMOUUROCOOOUONOO 


NOTE THIS TYPICAL SAVING 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and added by the 
Burroughs short-cut method in 22 operations. Had each key and 
the motor bar been depressed separately—and had there been a 
cipher key to depress—it would have required 91 separate operations 
instead of 22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation. 





Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
the Short-Cut Method? 


If you are not now saving the thousands 
of needless motions that can be eliminated 
in the course of a day’s adding machine 
work by taking full advantage of the Bur- 
roughs short-cut method, telephone the 
local Burroughs representative. He will 
show you how this method will bring 
greater speed, ease of operation and accu- 
racy to your figuring work. Or, write for 
illustrated booklet describing short-cut 
figuring and new Burroughs machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





